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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Westminster Hall; or, Professional Relics 
and Anecdotes of the Bar and Woolsack.— 

3 vols.12mo. pp. 880. London, 1825. 

Knight and Lacey. 

Tus is truly an age of wonders; we allude 
not to suspension bridges over, and tunnels 
under, mighty rivers, nor to steam-boats, 
steam-guns, or steaml-Carriages : more extra- 
ordinary events have occurred than these ; 
we have, within the last few weeks, seen an 
alderman second the motion for the address 
in answer to the king’s speech, and ending 
an eloquent harangue with an appropriate 
Latin quotation; nay, more, we have seen 
the budget so universally popular, as to elicit 
the praise of the Morning Chronicle, and 
even to be deemed an ‘ enlightened mea- 
sure’ by Messrs. Thompson and Fearon, 
who, for the first time in their lives, perhaps, 
approve of an act of the British administra- 
tion; but these occurrences, extraordinary as 
they are, do not surprise us so much as to 
find that three entertaining volumes can be 
made on the subject oflaw and lawyers! In 
good truth, an author who can do this need 
never despair of finding— 

‘Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 

But to be serious, for law and lawyers are 
serious subjects generally, we have met 
with a very agreeable surprise in finding so 
much amusing anecdote as these volumes con- 
tain. They are replete with curious and in- 
teresting matter, collected from various 
sources, with no ordinary degree of industry. 
The law books and the memoirs of our law- 
_ have been ransacked to good advantage 

eeditor has, however, gone to some works 
sufficiently well known, and inserted a few 
anecdotes with which the public is so fami- 
liar, that we should rather have not seen 
them in the present volumes. 

In order to confer a somewhat higher cha- 
racter on the work than a mere compilation 
would be entitled to claim, several original 
and interesting papers,on subjects connected 
with the law, have been inserted in the work. 
Among these we were particularly pleased 
with the ‘Legal Recollections of London,’ 
which display much legal, antiquarian, and 
topographical information. The work is en- 
tiched with several excellent portraits of dis- 
Unguished lawyers, three neatly engraved 
utle-pages, with vignettes, a sheet of auto- 
graph, and other embellishments. Having 
“tated the nature of the work, and its general 
CNaracter, we shall make a few extracts of an 
amusing and miscellaneous nature :— 

The Blue Laws of Connecticut.—-Many 


amongst the archives of the towns in the 
United States, which were the seats of the 
early settlers from this country. The pecu- 
liar opinions which these people, who were 
often very strict puritans, carried with them 
to their new abodes, are visible in the strange 
laws which they enacted, and in the reports 
of their judicial proceedings, still in exist- 
ence. The code of 1650, being a compila- 
tion of the earliest laws and orders of the Ge- 
neral Court of Connecticut, with some ex- 
tracts from the laws and judicial proceedings 
of Newhaven Colony, commonly called Blue 
Law, was lately published, in a small vo- 
lume, at Hartford, U.S. from which the fol- 
lowing cases are extracted. The puritanical 
strictness of some of these decisions is highly 
amusing :— 
© A court holden July 1, 1640. 

‘“ Thomas Parsons and John ——, 
servants to Elias Parkmore, were whipped 
for their sinful dalliance and folly with Jydia 
Browne.” 

* * John Lobell, the miller, was whipped 
for sinful dalliance with a little wench of 
Goodman fiall’s.” 

‘ “ (;oodman Hunt and wife, for keeping 
baking him a pastry and plum cakes, and 
keeping company with him on the Lord's 
dav, and she suffering Hardinge to kiss her, 
they being only admitted to sojourn in this 
plantation on their good behaviour, were or- 
dered to be sent out of this town, within one 
month from the date hereof; yea, in a short- 
er time, if any ntisearriage be found in them.’ 

‘« Edmund Dorman, plaintiff, entered an 
action of slander or defamation against Jere- 
miah Johnson, defendant. The plaintiff in- 
formed against him, that he had heard that J. 
Johnson had reported at John Olvarde’s 
house, that he heard Dorman at prayer in a 
swamp, for a wife, and there were other cir- 
cumstances of scoffing, &c. 

‘“The defendant was asked, whether he 
cranted the thing, or denied. Tne defendant 
desired proof, and that the witnesses might 
speak apart: John Olvarde was first called. 
who testified, that Johnson being at his 
house, he heard hiin say that he heard Fad- 
mund Dorman at prayer in a swainp (by 
John Downes’s), for a wife, and said, ¢ Lord, 
thou knowest my necessity, and canst supply 
it: Lord, bend and bow her will and make 
her sensible of my condition or necessity.’ 

‘ “ Stephen Bradley being called, also tes- 
tified the same thing. The defendant being 
asked what he had got to say for himself, said, 
he thought Bradley did it out of revenge ; but 
he was told he must prove him a false person 

perjured, or that he doth it 
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further saith, that he did expect some other 
persons that were present at John Olvarde’s 
would have been here, therefore did refuse to 
make his defence further at this time, and de- 
sired that the witnesses might not be sworn. 

‘“<Then Jeremiah was told, that it is a 
fearful thing to come to that height of sin as 
to sit in the seat of the scorner. Therefore 
the court told him they should defer this bu- 
siness, and warned him to attend the next 
particular court to answer thereto.”’ 

During the great fire of 1666, part of the 
Temple was cousumed ; and Clarendoa re- 
lates a very characteristic anecdote of the 
lawyers on this emergency. 

‘The lord mayor, though a very honest 
man, was much blamed for want of saga- 
city in the first night of the fire, before the 
wind™:ave it much advancement, for though 
he came with great diligence as soon as he 
had notice of it, yet never having been used 
to such spectacles, his consternation was 
equal to tliat of other men, nor did he know 
how to apply his authority to the remedying 
the present distress, and when, men were 
less terrified with the object, pressed him ve- 
ry earnestly that he would give order for the 
present pulling down those houses which 
were nearest, and by which the fire climbed 
to go further (the doing whereof at that time, 
might probably have prevented much of tlhe 
mischief that succeeded), he thought it not 
safe, and made no other answer than that he 
durst not do it without the consent of the 
owners. Ilis want of skill was the less wor- 


’} dered at, when it was known afterward, that 


some gentlemen of the Inner Temple would 
not endeavour to preserve the goods which 
were in the, lodgings of absent persons, be- 
cause, they said, it was against the law to 
break up any man’s chamber.” 

The poet Cowper suggesed the idea of po- 
etical law reports; he was probably not aware 
that an ingenious author fad actually versi- 
fied the substance of Sir Edward Coke's 
lieports :— 

‘The point of each case (with the name) is 
comprised in & couplet, as in the following 
instances :-— . 
‘ARCHER. If he for life enfeoff in fee, 

it bars remainders in contingency. 
‘Snacc. If a person says, “ he kill'd my wife,” 
No action Jies :f she be yet alive. 
‘Foster. Justice of peace may warrant send 
To bring before him such as do of- 
fend. 

‘The only other instance which at present 
occurs to us Of a poetical report, ts a poor- 
law case in Burns’s Justice, which nims as 





out of revenge at this time. The defendant 
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The question was, he being dead, 
If that she had was gone. 


© Quoth Sir John Pratt, “ The settlement 

Suspended doth remain, 

Living the husband, but him dead, 

It doth revive again.” 

‘CHORUS OF THE PUISNE JUDGES. 

‘“ Living the husband, but him dead, 

It doth revive again !”"" 

The following anecdote, entitled ‘A Fro- 
lic of Lord Thurlow’s,’ is quoted in Wrax- 
all’s Memoirs :— 

‘Returning, by way of frolic, very late at 
night, on horseback, to Wimbledon, from 
Addiscombe, the seat of Mr. Jenkinson, 
near Croydon, where the party had dined, 
Lord Thurlow, then chancellor, Pitt, and 
Dundas, found the turnpike-gate, situate 
between Tooting and Streatham, thrown 
open. Being elevated abeve their usual pru- 
dence, and having no servant near them, they 
passed through the gate at a brisk pace, 
without stopping to pay the toll; regardless 
of the remonstrances or threats of the turn- 
pike-man, who, running after them, and be- 
lieving them to belong to some highwaymen, 
who had recently committed some depreda- 
tions on that road, discharged the contents 
of his blunderbuss at their backs. Happily 
he did no injury.’ 

The following relates to the same noble 
lord :-— 

* Lord Thurlow and Sir Thomas Davenport. 
-—The late Sir Thomas Davenport, then Mr 
Davenport, had been in habits of intimacy 
with Lord Chancellor Thurlow, and had 
tiattered himself with the hopes of succeed- 
ing to the first valuable appointment in his 
power to confer; but several good things 
passing by, the patience and temper of Mr. 
Davenport gave way. ‘The chief justice- 
ship of Chester becoming vacant, he thus 
shortly wrote to the chancellor : ‘“ The chief 
usticeship of Chester is vacant. Am I to 
nave it!” To which the following laconic 
and emphatic answer was returned: * No, 
by G—, Kenyon shall have it.”’ 

‘Lord Keeper Williams's Notion of the 
Fleet—One Beeston, who had been com- 
mitted from the power of the high Court 
of Chancery, loathing this captivity, be- 
sought this new officer (L. K. Williams) 
to be released, and was demed ; he cries out 
for mercy to the king, roars out that the par- 
liament might hear him, follows the Lord 
Buckingham with his clamours, whe advised 
the lord keeper to consider upon it. It is 
a maxim in old Columella, lib. vi. c. 2. per- 
vicar contumacta plerunque seviente:n futigat, 
&c.; boisterous importunity thinks to fare 
better than modest innocency ; but he gave 
the lord marquis this answer.— 

““ My noble lord, 

‘“ Decrees once made must be put in ex- 
ecution; else I will confess this court to be 
the greatest imposture and grievance in the 
kingdom. The damned in hell do never 
cease repining at the justice of God; nor 
the prisoners in the Fleet at the decrees in 
Chancery. In the which hell of prisoners, 
this one for antiquity and obstinacy may 
ass for a Lucifer. I neither know him nor 
luis cause, but, as long as he stands in con- 
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tempt, he is not like to have any more li- 
berty.””’ 

‘Sir Thomas Pluner.—The forcible and 
familiar manner in which Sir Thomas always 
delivered his judgments will be long re- 
membered. In the celebrated case of Crhvl- 
mondely v. Clinton, he is said to have thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘‘Testator says to himself, 
I'll have the right heir of Samuel Rolle ; and 
be Ae male, or be he female, he’s the man 
for my money!’’ 

‘A case was argued before the Court of 
Chancery, in which there was some dispute 
about the age of a woman, whom Mr. Gra- 
ham (now the baron) had stated to be 
five-and-forty, rather against the evidence. 
The master of the rolls, (Sir Pepper Ar- 
den), disputing a little the position of Mr. 
Graham, the latter said—* P’U lay you a 
bottlek————-my lord, I beg ;our pardon, 
[ really forgot where I was.’’’ 

We have elsewhere alluded to the volumi- 
nousness of our statutes, and the reports of 
law cases are equally so :— 

‘Already the volumes of the reports 


half a century that number will be doubled. 
The happy time is long gone by, when, ac- 
cording to Fuller, “all the writers of the 
common law, with all the year-books belong- 
ing thereto, might be bought for three score 
| pounds or thereabouts,” for now the library 
of a modern lawyer requires a serious invest- 
ment of capital. Yet in what manner is the 
evil to be remedied? The question is a diffi- 
cult one, and we do not pretend to offer a so- 
lution of it.’ 

In order to diversify our extracts, we take 





a poetical one :— 
“THE LAWYER AND SAWYER. 
‘To fit up a village with tackle for tillage, 
Jack Carter he took to the saw ; 
To pluck and to pillage the same little village, 
Tim Gordon he took to the law : 
Thus angled so pliant for gull and for client, 
As sharp as a weasel for rats ; 
Till, what with their saw-dust and what with 
their law-dust, 
They blinded the eyes ef the flats. 
Then hey for the sawyer and hey for the law- 
yer, 
Make hay for it’s going to rain ; 
And saw’em and law’em and work’em and 
quirk’em, 
And at’em again and again. 
‘ Jack brought to the people a bill for the stee- 
ple, 
They swore that they would not be bit; 
But out of a saw pit is into a luw-pit, 
Tim tickled them up with a writ. 


Grasper, 
We both of us buy in the stocks, 
While I for my savings turn blocks into shav- 
ings, 
You lawyers are shaving the blocks.” 
Then hey, &c. &c. 
‘Jack frolick’d in clover, and, when work was 
over, 
Got drunk «t the George for a freak ; 
But Timothy Gordon, he stood for churchwar- 
den, 
And ate himself dead in a week. 
Jack made him a coffin, but Timothy off in 





A loud clap of thuuder had flown ; 
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amount to upwards of five hundred, and in} vorce him from his bad Latin. 
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When lawyers lie level, be sure that t), 
Looks sharp enough after his own. 
Then hey for the sawyer, &c. &o” 
The following are curious and amusing 
‘ Tord Kenyon's Latinity.—Lord Keryon's 
classical acquirements are well known to have 
been but slender. He was, nevertheless 
exceedingly fond of ornamenting his judy. 
ments with Latin quotations, which did na 
always fall exactly into their right places 
Upon one occasion, he is said to have con. 
cluded his summing up in the following map. 
ner: “ Having thus discharged your con- 
sciences, gentlemen of the jury, you may re- 
tire to your homes and your hearths, in peace: 
and with the delightful consciousness of hay. 
ing well performed your duties as citizens 
you may lay down your heads upon your pile 
lows, and say, * dut Ceasar, aut nullus 
Upen another occasion, his lordship, wishing 
to illustrate, in a strong manner, the conclu. 
siveness of some fact, thus addressed the 
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| jury, * Why, gentlemen of the jury, it is as 


plain as the mones upon your faces !— Latet 
anguis in herba: Even death could not di- 
Upon his 





| hatchment, it is said, there was inscribed, 


Mors Janua vitO. On this fact being relat- 
ed to Lord Ellenborough, his lordship ob- 
served, “ Yes, sir: it was by his own parti- 
cular directions,—and, moreover, it saved the 
expense of a diphthong !’’’ 

‘ The Law of Gibbets.—One was order- 
ed by the judge of assize to be hanged in 
chains ; the officers hung him in privato solo ; 
the owner brought trespass ; and, upon not 
guilty, the jury found for the defendant, and 
the court would not grant a new trial, it be- 
ing done for convenience of place, and not 
to affront the owner.” 

*“ Mich. 10 W. 3 per Holt, Chief Jus- 
tice,—if a man be hung in chains upon my 
land, after the body is consumed, I shall have 
gibbet and chain,—said upon a motion for a 
new trial,.””’ 

(To be continued ) 





Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of 
Ireland. Post 8vo. pp- 363. London, 
1825. Murray. 





Cried Jack, the saw-rasper, “I say, neighbour | 


ALTHOUGH very partial to that species of li- 
terature which illustrates the manners, cha- 
racter, and traditions of any people, we 
fear, if rt be much longer cultivated, our new 
works will be more calculated for the nursery 
than the library of a fuli-grown and rational 
gentleman. In making this remark, we by 
no means wish to discourage inquiries into the 
traditions (however absurd) or the prejudices 
(however unjust) of the people ; all we wish 


is, that they may not be pushed too far. ‘From 
' ° a = ° ° ° - °* 
the sublime to the ridiculous is but one step, 


as Napoleon once observed, and the remark 
yarticularly applies to works of literature. 

he author of the delightful little volume be- 
fore us appears to have hit the happy me- 
dium ; he has not only given us some highly 
amusing tales, illustrative of the superstitions 
of the Irish peasantry, but he has proved 
himself an admirable raconteur, and exhibits 


‘ay ious iki i f Irish 
| a very curious but striking picture 0 


society, for it cannot be denied that the su- 
/ perstitions of every people have a powerful 
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you give for her?” at last 


——— 
-@uence on their conduct and manner of} and thread through my coat, for you know fe What" 
sinking. ‘tis ripped under the arm.’” says he. 


To Mr. Crofton Croker, the author of the 
rolume before us, the world is already in- 
jebted for an excellent work on Ireland : 
he is not only a very pleasing writer, but 
has a most intimate knowledge of Ireland, 
her traditions, and the character, manners, 
and customs of the people; indeed, we know 
no writer of the present day whose informa- 
tion on such points is more extensive, and 
we should almost designate him the Sir Wal- 
ter Scott of the Emerald Isle: his work 
contains some admirable tales, illustrative of 
Irish superstitions, and his notes display a 
very minute acquaintance with his subject. 
With these remarks, we shall select two or 
three of these Irish legends: the first is in- 
titled the— 

‘ LIGEND OF BOTTLF-HILL. 

‘« Come, listen to a tale of times of old, 

Come, listen to me.’ 

‘Tt was in the good days when the little 
people, most impudently called fairies, were 
more frequently seen than they are in these 
unbelieving times, that a farmer, named Mick 
Purcell, rented a few acres of barren ground 
in the neighbourhood of the once celebrated 
preceptory of Mourne, situated about three 
miles from Mallow, and thirteen from ‘ the 
beautiful city called Cork.” Mick had a wife 
and family; they all did what they could, 
and that was but little, for the poor man had 
no child grown up big enough to help him in 
his work; and all the poor woman could do 
was to mind the children, and to milk the 
one cow, and to boil the potatoes, and carry 
the eggs to market to Mallow; but, with all 
they could do, ‘twas hard enough on them 
topay the rent. Well, they did manage it for 
a good while; but at last came a bad year, 
and the little grain of oats was all spoiled, 
and the chickens died of the pip, and the pig 
got the measles—she was sold in Mallow and 
brought almost nothing; and poor Mick 
found that he hadn’t enough to half pay his 
rent, and two gales were due. 

‘“ Why, then, Molly,” says he, “ what ’ll 
we do?” 

*“ Wisha, then, mavournene, what would 
you do but take the cow to the fair of Cork 
and sell her,” says she; *‘ and Monday is 
fair day, and so you must go to-morrow, that 
the poor beast may be rested again the fair.” 

‘“ And what'll we do when she’s gone ?” 
says Mick, sorrowfully. 





_*“Never a know I know, Mick; but sure 
God won't leave us without him, Mick; and 
you know how good he was to us when poor 
little Billy was sick, and we had _ nothing at 
all for him to take, that good doctor gen- 
tlemen at Ballydahin come riding and asking 
for a drink of milk; and how he gave us two 
shillings; and how he sent the things and 
the bottles for the child, and gave me my 
breakfast when I went over to ask a question, 
so he did; and how he came to see Billy ; 


and never left off his goodness till he was 
quite well,”’ 


"Oh! you are always that way, Molly, 


and I believe you are right after all, so I | 


wont be sorry for selling the cow; but I'll 


vr 
5° to-morrow, and you must put a needle , 


“4 


‘Molly told him he should have every thing 
right; and about twelve o’clock next day he 
left her, getting a charge not to sell his cow 
except for the highest penny. Mick promised 
to mind it, and went his way along the road. 
He drove his cow slowly through the little 
stream which crosses it, and runs under the 
old walls of Mourne ; as he passed he glanced 
his eyes upon the towers and one of the old 
elder trees, which were only then little bits of 
switches.’ 

**¢ Oh, then, if I only had half the money 
that’s buried in you, ‘tisn’t driving this poor 
cow I’d be now! Why, then, isn't it too bad 
that it should be there covered over with 
earth, and many a one besides me wanting it? 
Well, if it’s God's will, I’ll have some money 
myself coming back.””’ 

‘So saying, he moved on after his beast ; 
‘twas a fine day, and the sun shone brightly 
on the walls of the old abbey as he passed 
under them; he then crossed an extensive 
mountain tract, and after six long m'les he 
came to the top of that hill—Bottle Hill ‘tis 
called now, but that was not the name of it 
then, and just there a man overtook him. 
* Good morrow,” sayshe. “ Good morrow, 
kindly,” says Mick, looking at the stranger, 
who was a little nian, you'd almost call him 
a dwarf, only he was’nt quite so little neither: 
he had a bit of an old, wrinkled, yellow face, 
for all the world like a dried cauliflower, only 
he hada sharp little nose, and red eyes, and 
white hair, and his lips were not red ; but all 
his face was one colour, and his eyes never 
were quiet, but looking at every thing, and, 
although they were red, they made Mick feel 
quite cold when he looked at them. In truth | 
he did not much like the litthe man’s com- 
pany; and he couldn’t see one bit of his legs 
nor his body, for, though the day was warm, 
he was all wrapped up in a big great coat. 
Mick drove his cow something faster, but the 
little man kept up with him. Mick didn't 
know how he walked, for he was almost afraid 
to look at him, and to cross himself, for fear 
the old man would be angry Yet he thought 
his fellow-traveller did not seem to walk like 
other men, nor to put one foot before the 
other, but to glide over the rough road, and 
rough enough it was, like a shadow, without 
noise and without effort. Mick’s heart trem- 
bled within him, and he said a prayer to him- 
self, wishing he hadn't come out that day, or 
that he was on Fair [Hll, orthat he hadn't the 
cow to mind, that he might run away from 
the bad thing—when, in the midst of his fears, 
he was again addressed by his companion. 

‘Where are you going with the cow, 
honest man?” 

‘« To the fair of Cork then,” says Mick, 
trembling at the shrilland piercing tones of 





** T'll tell you what: I'll give you this 
bottle,” said the little one, pulling a bottle 
from under his coat. 

* Mick looked at him and the bottle, and, 
in spite of his terror, he could not hep burst- 
ing into a loud fit of laughter. 

‘** Laugh if you will,” saad the little man, 
“but I tell you this bottle is better for fou 
than all the money you will get for the cow 
in Cork—ay, than ten thousand times as 
much.” 

* Mick laughed again. ‘ Why, then,” says 
he, “do you think [ am such a fool as to 
give my good cow for a bottle—and an 
empty one, too? indeed, then, I won't.” 

‘** You had better give me the cow, and 
take the bottle—you ‘ll not be sorry for it.” 

‘* Why, then, and what would Molly 
say? I'd never hear the end of it; and how 
would I pay the rent’? and what would we 
all do without a penny of money?” 

‘* TI tell you this bottle is better to you 
than money; take it, and give me the cow. 
I ask you for the last time, Mick Purcell.” 

* Mick started. 

‘«* How does he know my name?” thought 
he. 

‘The stranger proceeded: ‘ Mick Purcell, 
I know you, and [ have a regard for you: 
therefore do as I warn you, or you may be 
sorry for it. Ifow do you know but your 
cow will die before you go to Cork ?”’ 

‘ Mick was going to say, ** God forbid !” 
but the littke man went on (and he was too 
attentive to say any thing to step him; for 
Mick was a very civil man, and he knew 
better than to interrupt a gentleman, and 
that’s what many people, that hold their 
heads higher, don’t mind now). 

*“ And how do you know but there will be 
much cattle at the fair, and you will geta 
bad price, or may be you might be robbed 
when you are coming home?! but what need 
I talk more to you, when you are determined 
to throw away your luck, Mick Purcell.” 

‘Oh! no, | would not threw away my 
luck, sir,” said Mick; ‘*and if I was sure the 
bottle was as good as you say, though I never 
liked an empty bottle, although I had drank 
the contents of it, I'd give you the cow in the 
name” 

‘“ Never mind names,” said the stranger, 
“but give me the cow; 1 would not tell you 
a lie. Here, take the bottle, and, when you 
go home, do what I direct exactly.” 

‘Mick hesitated. 

‘* Well then, good bye, I can stay no 
longer: once more, take it, and be rich; 
refuse it, and beg for your life, and see your 
children in poverty, and your wife dying tor 
want—that will happen to you, Mick Pur- 
cell!” said the litie man, with a malicious 





his voice. 
, . ? ° 
‘“ Are you going to sell her?” said the 


stranger. 


| grin, which made him look ten times more 
ugly than ever. 
‘** May be, "tis true,” said Mick, still 





‘« Why, then, what else am I going for 


but to sell her?” ' 
‘6 Will you sell her to me?” 





‘ Mick started—he was afraid to have any 
‘thing to do with the little man, ant he was 
more afraid to say no. 


hesitating: he did not know what to do—he 
could hardly help believing the old man, and 
at length, ina fit of desperation, he seized the 
bottle—** Take the cow,” said he, *‘ and if 
you are telling a lie, the curse of the poor 
will be en you.” 
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‘“«T care neither for your curses nor your 
blessings, but I have spoken truth, Mick 
Purcell, and that you will find to-night, if 
you do what I tell you.” 

«* And what’s that?” says Mick. 

‘“ When you go home, never mind if 
your wife js angry, but be quiet yourself, and 
make her sweep the room clean, set the 
table out right, anéspread a clean cloth over 
it; then put the bottle on the ground, saying 
tLese words: ' Bottle, do your duty,’ and 
you will see the end of it.” 

" € And is this all?” says Mick. 

‘(No more,” said the stranger. ‘‘ Good 
bye, Mick Purcell—you are a rich man.” 

"« God grant it!” said Mick, as the old 
man moved after the cow, and Mick retraced 
the road towards his cabin; but he could not 
help turning back his head to look after the 
purchaser of his cow, who was nowhere to be 
seen. 

“Tord between us and harm!” said 
Mick: “ He can’t belong to this earth; but 
where is the cow?” She too was gone, and 
Mick went homeward muttering prayers, and 
holding fast the bottle. 

‘“ And what would I do if it broke?” 
thought he. “ Oh! but Ill take care of 
that;” so he put it into his bosom, and went 
on, anxious to prove his bottle, and doubting 
of the reception he should meet from his 
wife, balancing his anxieties with his ex- 
pectation, his fears with his hopes, he reached 

ome in the evening, and surprised his wife, 
sitting over the turf fire in the big chimney. 

«Qh! Mick, are you come back? Sure 
you weren't at Cork all the way! What has 
happened to you? Where is the cow? Did 
you sell her? How much money did you 
get for her? What news have you? Tell 
us every thing about it.” 

‘“ Why, then, Molly, if you'll give me 
time, I’ll tell you all about it. If you want to 
know where the cow is, ‘tisn’t Mick can tell 
you, for the never a know does he know 
where she is now.” 

*“QOh! then, you sold her; and where ’s 
the money?” 

*** Arrah ! stop 
tell you all about it.” 

‘* But what bottle is that under your 


waistcoat ?” said Molly, spying its neck | 


sticking out. 
‘“ Why, then, be easy now, can't you,” 
says Mick, “till I tell it to you; and put- 
ting the bottle on the table, “ That’s all I 
got for the cow.” 
‘ His poor wife was thunderstruck. 


| —— the bottle again in his bosom. 


Poor 

Tolly sat down crying, while Mick told her 
his story, with mary a crossing and blessing 
between him and harm. His wife could not 
help believing him, particularly as she had 
as much faith in fairies as she had in the 
priest, who indeed never discouraged her 
belief in the fairies; may be, he didn’t know 
she believed in them, and may be he believed 
them himself. She got up, however, without 
saying one word, and began to sweep the 
earthen floor with a bunch of heath ; then she 
tidied up every thing, and put out the long 
table, and spread the clean cloth, for she had 
only one, upon it, and Mick, placing the 
bottle on the ground, Jooked at it and said, 
** Bottle, do your duty.” 

*** Look there! look there, mammy !” 
said his chubby eldest son, a boy about five 
years old—*‘ look there! look there!” and 
he sprung to his mother’s side, as two tiny 
little fellows rose like light from the bottle, 
and in an instant covered the table with 
dishes and plates of gold and silver, full of 
the finest victuals that ever were seen, and 
when all was done went into the bottle 
again. Mick and his wife looked at every 
thing with astonishment; they had never 
seen such plates and dishes before, and didn’t 
think they could ever admire them enough ; 
the very sight almost took away their appe- 
tites; but at length Molly said, “Come and sit 
down, Mick, and try and eata bit: sure you 
ought to be hungry after such a good day’s 
work.” 

‘“ Why, then, the man told no lie about 
the bottle.” 

‘ Mick sat down, after putting the children 
to the table, and they made a hearty meal, 
though they couldn’t taste half the dishes. 

‘“* Now,” says Molly, “ I wonder will those 
two good little gentlemen carry away these 
fine things again?” They waited, but no 
one came; so Molly put up the dishes and 
plates very carefully, saying, “ Why then, 
Mick, that was no lie sure enough: but 
you 'll be a rich man yet, Mick Purcell.” 

* Mick and his wife and children went to 


awhile, Molly, and I'll) their bed, not to sleep, but to settle about 


selling the fine things they did not want, and 





to take more land. Mick went to Cork and 
sold his plate, and bought a horse and cart, 
and began to show that he was making 


lord found it out, for he came to Mick one 
day and asked him where he got all his 


“* Ail | money—sure it was not by the farm; and he 


you got! and what good is that, Mick? Oh! | bothered him so much, that at last Mick told 


I never thought you were such a fool; and. him of the bottle. 





what'll we do for the rent, and what” 
‘“ Now, Molly,” savs Mick, “ can’t you 


: His landlord ofered him 
}a deal of money for it, but Mick would not 
give it, till at last he offered to give him all 


hearken to reason? Didn't I tell you how | his farm for ever: so Mick, who was very 


the old man, or whatsoever he was, met me 
—-no, did not meet me neither, but he was 


there with me——on the big hill, and how he | was mistaken — he 


rich, thought he’d never want any more 
-money, and gave him the bottle; but Mick 
and his family spent 


made me sell him the cow, and told me the money as if there was no end of it; and to 


bottle was the only thing for me?” 


| make the story short, they became poorer and 


‘“‘ Yes, indeed, the only thing for you, | poorer, till at last they had nothing left but 
“ite fool !” said Molly, seizing the bottle to |one cow; and Mick once more drove his 
iurl it at —— husband’s head ; but Mick | cow before him to sell her at Cork fair, hop- 


caught it, a 


quietly (for he minded the old jing to meet the old man and get another 
inan's advice) loosened his wife’s grasp, and bottle. 


It was hardly daybreak when he left 





——. = 
home, and he walked on at a good Pace til} 


he reached the big hill: the mists were slee 
ing in the valleys, and curling like smoke 
wreaths upon the brown heath around him 
The sun rose on his left, and just at his feet a 
lark sprang from its grassy couch and poured 
forth its joyous matin song, ascending into the 
clear blue sky,— 


‘« Till its form like a speck in the airineg 
blending, 

And, thrilling with music, 

light.” 

* Mick crossed himself, listening as he ad. 
vanced to the sweet song of the lark, byt 
thinking, notwithstanding, all the time of the 
little old man; when, just as he reached the 
summit ofthe hill, and cast his eyes over the 
extensive prospect before and around him, 
he was startled and rejoiced by the same 
well-known voice: “ Well, Mick Purcell, | 
told you, you would be a rich man.” 

‘«* Indeed, then, sure enough I was, that's 
no lie for you, sir. Good morning to you, 
but it is not rich I am now—but have vou 
another bottle, for I want it now as much as 
I did long ago; so if you have it, sir, here is 
the cow for it.” 

‘** And here is the bottle,” said the old 
man, smiling; ‘* you know what to do witleit.” 

** Oh! then, sure I do, as good right I 
have.” 

‘* Well, farewell for ever, Mick Purcell: 
I told you, you would be a rich man.” 

** And good bye to you, sir,” said Mick, 
as he turned back ; “ and good luck to you, 
and good luck to the big hill—it wants a 
name—BHottle Hill.—Good bye, sir, good 
bye:’’ so Mick walked back as fast as he 
could, never looking after the white-faced 
little gentleman and the cow, so anxious was 
he to bring home the bottle.—Well, he ar- 
rived with it safely enough, and called out 
as soon as he saw Molly—‘‘ Oh! sure I've 
another bottle !” 

““ Arrah! then, have you? why, then, 
you're a lucky man, Mick Purcell, that's 
what you are.” 

‘In an instant she put every thing right ; 
and Mick, looking at his bottle, exultingly 
cried out, “ Bottle, do your duty.” In a 
twinkling, two great stout men with big 
cudgels issued from the bottle (I do not 


was melting jp 





know how they got room in it), and bela- 


money ; and they did all they could to keep | boured poor Mick and his wife and all bis 
the bottle a secret; but for all that, their land- | family, till they lay on the floor, when in 


they went again. Mick, as soon as he re- 
covered, got up and looked about him; he 
| thought and thought, and at last he took up 
| his wife and his children; and, leaving them 
| to recover as well as they could, he took the 
| bottle under his coat and went to his landlord, 
| who had a great company: he got a servant 
to tell him he wanted to speak to him, and at 
last he came out to Mick. 
‘“ Well, what do you want now?” a 
«“ Nothing, sir, only I have another bottle. 
«< Oh! ho! is it as good as the first?” 
*< Yes, sir, and better: if you like, I will 
show it to you before all the ladies and gen 
tlemen.” 
‘“ Come along, then.” So saying, Mick 
was brought into the great hall, where he saw 
his old bottle standing high upon a shes 
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Ah f hal” says he to himself, “may be I 
won't have you by and by. 

«« Now,” says his landlord, ‘‘“show us 
vour bottle.” Mick set it on the floor, and 
“ttered the words: in a moment the landlord 
was tumbled on the floor; ladies and gen- 
tlemen, servants and all, were running and 
roaring, and sprawling, and kicking, and 
shrieking. | Wine-cups and salvers were 
knocked about in every direction, until the 
landlord called out, “ Stop those two devils, 
Mick Purcell, or I'll have you hanged.” 

«« They never shall stop,” said Mick, “till 
I get my own bottle that [ see up there at 
top of that shelf.” . —_ 

‘+ Give it down to him, give it down to 
him, before we are all killed!” says the land- 
lord. 

‘Mick put his bottle in his bosom: in 
jumped the two men into the new bottle, and 
he carried them home. I need not lengthen 
my story by telling how he got richer than 
ever, how his son married his landlord’s only 
daughter, how he and his wife died when 
they were very old, and how some of the 
servants, fighting at their wake, broke the 
bottles ; but still the hill has the name upon 
it; ay, and so ’twiil be always Bottle Hill to 
the end of the world, and so it ought, for it 
is a strange story!’ 

The next legend we shall quote is entitled 

‘ THE FIELD OF BOLIAUNS. 

‘Tom Fitzpatrick was the eldest son of 
a comfortable farmer who lived at Ballincollig. 
Tom was just turned of nine-and-twenty,when 
he met the following adventure, and was as 
clever, clean, tight, good-looking a boy as any 
in the whole county Cork. One fine day in 
harvest—it was indeed Lady-day in harvest, 
that every body knows to be one of the 
greatest holidays in the year—Tom was 
taking a ramble through the ground, and 
went sauntering along the sunny side of a 
hedge, thinking in himself, where would be 
the great harm if people, instead of idling and 
going about doing nothing at all, were to 
shake out the hay, and bind and stook the oats 
that was lying on the ledge, ’specially as the 
weather had been rather broken of late, he all 
ofa sudden heard a clacking sort of noise a 
little before him, in the hedge. ‘Dear me,” 
said Tom, “ but isn’t it surprising to hear the 
stonechatters singing so late in the season ?” 
So Tom stole on, going on the tops of his 
toes to try if he could get a sight of what 
was making the noise, to see if he was right in 
his guess. The noise stopped; but as Tom 
looked sharply through the bushes, what 
Should he see in a nook of the hedge but a 
brown pitcher that might hold about a gallon 
and a half of liquor; and by and by a little 
wee dinny dony bit of an old man, witha little 
notty of a cocked hat stuck upon the top of 
his head, and a deeshy daushy leather apron 
hanging before him, pulled out a little wooden 
Stool, and stood up upon it and dipped a 
little Piggin into the pitcher, and took out the 
full of it, and put it beside the stool, and then 
sat down under the pitcher, and began to 
ti at putting a heel-piece ona bit of a 
rogue Just fitting for himself. 7 Well, by 
he powers !” said Tom to himself, “ I often 

fard tell of the Cluricaune ; and, to tell 





God's truth, I never rightly believed in them 
—but here ’s one of them in real earnest. If 
I go knowingly to work, I'm a made man. 
They say a body must never take their eyes 
off them, or they ‘Il escape.”’ 

‘Tom now stole on a little farther, with his 
eye fixed on the little man, just as a cat does 
with a mouse, or, as we read in books, the 
rattle-snake does with the birds he wants to 
enchant. So when he got up quite close to 
him, * God bless your work, neighbour,” 
said Tom. 

‘The little man raised up his head, and 
“ Thank you kindly,” said he. 

‘““T wonder you’d be working on the 
holiday ?” said Tom. 

‘« That’s my own business, not your’s,” 
was the reply. 

‘“ Well, may be youd be civil enough to 
tell ws what you’ve got in the pitcher there?” 
said Tom. 

‘That I will, with pleasure,” said he: 
“it’s good beer.” 

‘“ Beer!” said Tom: ** Thunder and fire! 
where did you get it?” 

‘Where did I get it, is it?) Why, I 
made it. And what do you think I made 
it of /” 

‘« Devil a one of me knows,” said Tom, 
* but of malt, I suppose ; what else ?”’ 

‘“* There you're out. I made it of heath.” 

““Of heath!” said Tom, bursting out 
laughing: “sure you don’t think me to be 
such a fool as to believe that ?’”’ 

‘« To as you please,” said he, “ but what 
I tell you is the truth. Did you never hear 
tell of the Danes ?” 

‘© And that I did,” said Tom: ‘* weren't 
them the fellows we gave such a licking when 
they thought to take Limerick from us ?” 

‘© Hem!” said the little man drily—* is 
that all you know about the matter /” 

‘Well, but about them Danes?” said 
Tom. 

‘“ Why, all the about them there is, 1s 
that when they were here they taught us to 
make beer out of the heath, and the secret ’s 
in my family ever since.” 

‘** Will you give a body a taste of your 
beer?” said Tom. 

‘T'll tell you what it is, young man—it 
would be fitter for you to be looking after 
your father’s property, than to be bothering 
decent quiet people with your foolish ques- 


tions. There now, while you 're idling away | 


your time here, there's the cows have broke 
into the oats, and are knocking the corn all 
about.” 

‘Tom was taken so by surprise with this, 
that he was just on the very point of turning 
round, when he recollected himself; so, atraid 
that the like might happen again, he made a 
grab at the Cluricaune, and caught him up 
inhis hand; but, in his hurry, he overset the 
pitcher, and spilt all the beer, so that he could 
not get a taste of it to tell what sort it was. 
Ile then swore what he would not do to him, 
if he did not show him where his money was. 
Tom looked so wicked and so bloody-mind- 
ed, that the little man was quite frightened ; 
so, says he, “ Come along with me a couple 


of fields off. and I'll show vou a crock of 


gold.” 
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‘So they went, and Tom held the Cluri- 
caune fast in his hand, and never took his 
eyes from off him, though they had to cross 
hedges and ditches and a crooked bit of 
bog (for the Cluricaune seemed, out of pure 
mischief, to pick out the hardest and most con- 
trary way), till at last they came to a great 
field, all full of boliaun buies (ragweed), and 
the Cluricaune pointed to a big boliaun, and, 
says he, “‘ Dig under that boliaun, and you'll 
get the great crock all full of guineas.” 

‘Tom, in his hurry, had never minded the 
bringing a spade with him, so he thought to 
run home and fetch one; and, that he might 
know the place again, he took off one of his 
red garters, and tied it round the boliaun. 

‘* T suppose,” said the Cluricaune, very 
civilly, “ you've no farther occasion for me ?” 

“No,” says Tom; ‘‘you may go away 
now, if you please, and God speed you, and 
may good luck attend you wherever you go.” 

*“ Well, good bye to you, Tom Fitzpat- 
rick,” said the Cluricaune, “ and much good 
may do you, with what you'll get.” 

‘So Tom ran, for the dear life, till he came 
home, and got a spade, and then away with 
him, as hard as he could go, back to the 
ticld of boliauns; but when he got there, lo, 
and behold! not a boliaun in the field but 
had a red garter, the very identical model of 
his own, tied about it; and as to digging up 
the whole field, that was all nonsense, for 
there was more than forty good Irish acres in 
it. SoTom came home again with his spade 
on his shoulder, a little cooler than he went ; 
and many’s the hearty curse he gave the Clu- 
ricaune every time he thought of the neat 
turn he had served him.’ 

The last we shall quote is,— 

‘THE LITTLE SHOF, 

‘“ Now tell me, Molly,” said Mr. Coote to 
Molly Cogan, as he met her on the road’ one 
day, close to one of the old gateways of Kul- 
mallock, ‘did you ever hear of the Cluri- 
caune ?” 

‘Ts it the Cluricaune? why, then, sure I 
did, often and often; many’s the time | heard 
my father, rest his soul! tell about ’em over 
and over again.” 

‘* Butdid youever see one, Molly-——did you 
ever see one yourself /” 

‘*“Qch! no, I never see one in my hfe; 
but my grandfather, that’s my father’s father, 
you know, he see one, one time, and caught 
him too.” 

‘“Caught him! Oh! Molly, tell me how 


| was that?” 


‘Why, then, I'll tell you. My grandfa- 
ther, you see, was out there above in the bog, 
drawing home turf, and the poor old mare 
was tired after her day’s work, and the old 
man went out to the stable to look after her, 
and to see if she was eating her hay; and 
when he came to the stable-door there, my 
dear, he heard something hammering, ham- 
mering, hammering, just for all the world 
like a shoemaker making a shoe, and whist- 
ling, all the time, the prettiest tune he ever 
heard in his whole hfe before. Well, my 
erandfather, he thought it was the Cluri- 
caune, and he said to himself, says he, ‘l'u 
catch yuu, it l can, and then l ‘1 hava mo- 
ney enough alway 3.’ So he opened the deer 
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rery quietly, and didn't make a bit of noise 


5 | 
in the world that ever was heard; and he, 
looked all about, but the never a bit of the 


think, but in the girth under the mare; and 
there he was, with his little bit of an apron 
on him, and his hammer in his hand, and a 
little red nightcap on his head, and he mak- 
ig a shoe; and he was so busy with his 
work, and he was hammering and whistling 
so loud, that he never minded my grandfa- 
ther till he caught him fast in his hand 
‘Faith, I have you now,’ says he, ‘and Ill 
never let you go till I get your purse—that’s 
what I won’t; so give it here to me at once, 
now.’ ‘Stop, stop,’ says the Cluricaune, 
‘stop, stop,’ says he, ‘till I get it for you.’ 
So my grandfather, like a fool, you see, open- 
ed his band a little, and the little fellow jump- 
ed away laughing, and he never saw him any 


more, and the never a bit of the purse did he | 


get, only the Cluricaune left his little shoe that 
he was making; and my grandfather was mad 
enough angry with himself for letting him go; 
but he had the shoe all his life, and my own 
mother told me she often see it, and had it 
in her hand, and ‘twas the prettiest little shoe 
she ever saw.” 

‘** And did you see it yourself, Molly ?” 

‘© Oh! no, my dear, it was lost long afore 
{ was born; but my mother told me about 
it often and often enough.” ’ 

To each legend Mr. Croker has added 


some highly-interesting and classical notes, | 


The work is also illustrated with several cle- 
ver and characteristic wood-cuts, from de- 
signs by Brooke. 





sl Letéer to the Lord Chancellor, on the Ne- 
cessity and Practicability of forming a Code 
of the Laws of England: to which ts an- 


nered the New Bankrupt Law. arranged | 


in the Method of Domat’s Civil Law, and 
in a Style suited to the hwnublest Capacity ; 


proposed to be adopted as the Form of the | 
By Crorron 


Statute Law of the Realm. 
Unracke, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barris- 
ter at Law; and late Judge of the Vice 
Admiralty Court of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. 8vo. pp. 95. London, 1825. 
J. and W. T. Clarke. 


Wr know not whether it is owing to there 


being so many lawyers in Parliament that le- | 


gislation becomes so vast and complex, but 


certainly our statutes are not onlv unnecessa- | 


rily numerous, but also unwarrantably ver- 
bose. It was proposed, by the late Ear! 
Stanhope, to reduce our statute-book, and 
such a measure is certainly much called for ; 
but it will avail little, if Parliament perse- 
veres In its rage for excessive legislation, and 


renders its new enactments more compheat- 


ed than preceding ones. But Parliament 
itself seems at length to be aware of the evil, 
and the preamble to the new bankrupt law 
states, that ‘it is expedient to amend the 
laws relating to bankrupts, and to sumplity the 
lai uage thereot.’ 

Mr. Uniacke, a lawyer and a gentleman, 
who Jately filled an important office in a ju- 


| code of laws—or, rather, the formation of a 
little man he could see any where, but he | new British code, ‘ which shall rival the sys- 
heard him hammering and whistling, and so tems of Justinian and Napoleon, in simpli- 
he looked and looked, till at last he see the | city and clearness.’ 
little fellow; and where was he, do you} he says, ‘It would not be difficult to show 


dicial capacity, stands forward as the advo- 
cate of a new digest and simplification of our 


Alluding to the latter, 


{that the task of forming the imperial code 
was far greater than the undertaking to digest 
the laws of this country will be found.’ If this 
remark apply to the mere facility with which 
the new code might be formed, we may per- 
haps agree with the author; but if he means 
the ease with which it might be adapted, we 
doubt it: for any such important alteration 
would meet with an opposition which a dic- 
tator, like Napoleon, had not to contend 
against. At all events, the measure is worth 
trying, and Mr. Uniacke ably advocates 
its necessity. Asa proof of the complexity 
of modern enactments, compared with those 
of our ancestors, he gives us an amusing spe- 
'cimen. He says :— 

‘ Let us take, in the first place, this memo- 
rable declaration of Magna Charta, which is 
a motto engraven on the hearts of Britons, 
and is expressed with a characteristic force 
almost elevated to the sublime. 

* MAGNA CHARTA, CAP. 29. 

‘NO FREEMAN SHALL BF TAKFN OR IM- 
PRISONED, UNLESS BY THE LAWFUL JUDG- 
| MENT OF HIS PEERS—OR BY THE LAW OF 
‘THE LAND. 

‘Now let us view it, not in its bold and 
| original form, as it sprang fresh and vigorous 
| from the minds of our intrepid ancestors, but 
in the cold and lifeless shape of a regular act 
_ of Parliament. 
| No freeman or freemen shall be taken, ar- 
' rested, put in gaol, confined, kept in custody, 
| or imprisoned, or in any other manner what- 
soever deprived of his or their liberty, by 
| any detention, holding, or restraint of his or 
| their person or persons, against his or their 
will or consent, by any pope, king, prince, 
| lord, authority, or power, civil, naval, military, 
' or ecclesiastical, or by any person or persons 
whomsoever, by, under, or in obedience to any 
such pope, king, prince, lord, authority, or 
| power, civil, naval, military, or ecclesiastical, 
| acting under and by the authority of any bull 
| or bulls, mandate or mandates, order or or- 
| ders, warrant or warrants, or any other pro- 
| cess of any kind or nature whatsoever, grant- 

ed by such pope, king, prince, lord, authority, 
| or power as aforesaid, civil, naval, military, or 
ecclesiastical as aforesaid, authorising and 
empowering such person or persons so act- 
| ing as aforesaid, to put in force, execute, and 
carry into effect, such bull or bulls, mandate 
or mandates, order or orders, warrant or 
warrants, Or any process of any kind or na- 
ture whatsoever, or by any person or persons 
acting mediately or immediately under the 
orders, commands, directions, or request of 
such person or persons so authorised and em- 
powered as aforesaid, to put in force, execute, 
and carry into effect any or either of the here- 
inbefore enumerated various kinds and spe- 
cies of delegated power and authority so 
granted, given, or made as aforesaid, by any 


or either of the hereinbefore mentioned and 





ap 
or shall be confined, kept in custody, or im. 
prisoned, detained, held, or restrained, by an 
pope, king, prince, lord, or by any authority 
or power whatsoever, as aforesaid, or by an 
officer or officers, military or naval, sheriff or 
sheriffs, their deputy or deputies, gaoler or 
gao ers, in any tower, castle, monastery, gaol, 
prison, house of correction, penitentiary-house 
bridewell, or any other house or place what. 
soever, under the care, direction, power, or 
control of such pope, king, prince, lord, or 
power or authority, civil, naval, or military 
or of any such sheriff or sheriffs, their deputy 
or deputies, gaoler or gaolers, or any person 
or persons under him or them, acting direct. 
ly or indirectly by their authority or direction, 
expressed or implied, or by the direction and 
authority of any or either of them, unless 
such freeman or freemen shail be so adjudged 
to be taken, arrested, put in gaol, confined, 
kept in custody or imprisoned, or detained, 
held, or restrained of his or their liberty by 
the lawful judgment or judgments, verdict or 
verdicts, or other determination or determi- 
nations of his or their peers, or by the enact- 
ment or enactments, provision or provisions, 
of any act or acts of Parliament, or by the 
rules, usages, customs, written or unwritten, 
called the common law of the land.’ 

Here is amplification with a vengeance, 
and Mr. Uniacke very successfully shows 
that it would be no difficult matter to reduce 
all our laws to their original simplicity. His 
letter, which we recommend to all forensic 
gentlemen and legislators, concludes with the 
following singular but warm-hearted compli- 
ment to Lord Fldon :— 

‘God bless you, my lord! Whatever 
your opinion may be of the views which I have 
respectfully, I trust, submitted to your attene 
tion, my sentiments of your lordship’'s cha- 
racter will remain unchanged.—I shall never 
cease to consider you a great, a learned, and 
an honest man.’ 





Apology addressed to the Travellers’ Club ; or, 
Anecdotes of Monkeys. Foolscap 8vo. 
p- 183. London, 1825. Murray. 
Wr do not know whether the Travellers’ 
Club will thank the author for dedicating this 
work to that ultra-marine body, but certain 
we are that they have few more amusing v0- 
lumes in their library, while, improbable as 
some of the anecdotes of monkeys may ap- 
pear, there is not one that has not been 
eclipsed by the tales of travellers, who, in all 
ages, make a pretty good use of the privilege 
allowed them of dealing in the marvellous. 
The author, who is certainly a great wag, 
has classified his anecdotes; thus, we have 
anecdotes of sailor-monkeys, commercial, and 
even moral monkeys. <A few of these we se 
lect. The first two anecdotes are related of 
a monkey on board a frigate :— . 
‘This animal was distinguished, like the 
rest of his tribe, by a propensity to gratuitous 
mischief, and one of his principal amuse- 
ments in fine weather was to possess himself 
of a plate, cup, or saucer, which he would 
break to pieces in the chains, and throw ovel- 
board, watching the tragments descending 
throuch the water with infinite gratification. 





particularly enumerated persons er bodies ; 
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monkey might do ;” but another of his ex- 

loits can hardly, l think, be paralleled by 
any fact in monkfey jish history. 

‘This monkey was well aware of there 
being a large store of apples in a locker, in 
the ward-room ; but his thievish tricks were 
so well known, that he was excluded from 
all legitimate access to it. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he provided himself with a piece 
of wadding, and with, this implement in one 
hand, and swinging himself from the stern 
gallery with the other, he broke a pane in the 
ward-room window with bis wadding, and, 
having carefully picked out the broken glass, 
introduced himself into the forbidden terri- 
tory. ere, like the animal in the fable, he 
gorged himself so fully that he was unable to 
retreat. Being taken in the fact, he received 
the discipline of the rope’s end, but derived 
little benetit from his chastisement.’ 

The following, though the counterpart of a 
similar story, is sufficiently amusing :— 

‘It was at this period that a trifling mis- 
take, in wording an order, inundated all 
England with monkeys. E W , 
distinguished by his passion for a conserva- 
tory, meant to write to his correspondent in 
the Brazils, to collect and send him the two 
hundred varieties of the monkey-plant: but 
unfortunately omitted the word plant. In 
consequence of this order, arrived a letter 
from his correspondent, informing him that 
he had sent him one hundred and seventy- 
three varieties of the monkey, which were all 
that were known in Rio de Janeiro and its 
neighbourhood ; but he had no doubt that 
the order could be completed by his agents 
in the interior. 

‘ Before the unhappy botanist could pro- 
vide for the disposal of this wilderness of mon- 
keys, came another letter, out of which drop- 
ped an ominous paper, “half printed and 








their honey-moon. The husband, however, 
soon grew indifferent; and indifference was 
soon succeeded by disgust. This was mani- 
fested by angry looks, chatter, and even 
blows, upon the female perseveriag in her at- 
tentions. 

‘ All were much disappointed and scan- 
dalized at the evil success of so promising a 
union. 

‘Atlength, however, an apparent change 
took place in the husband’s conduct, and was 
hailed with correspondent joy by the ship's 
company. Their pleasure was, however, of 
short duration, for the traitor, having one fine 
day decoyed his wife out to the end of the 
fore-top-gallant yard, as if to show her some- 
thing at sea, and set [sat] down with her on 
the spar, slipped his paw under her sitting 
part, and tumbled her overLoard.’ 

From Gibraltar monkeys we make an ex- 
tract. The anecdote is connected, it will be 
seen, with the memorable siege of that place : 

‘The Spaniards, a very few weeks before 
the memorable sally, attempted the surprise 
of one of our outposts, though Heaven knows 
what excited them to such an enterprise. 
Such, however, was their object, which would 
have inevitably succeeded, if they had not 
had to pass a party of monkeys, whose assem- 
blage was quite as extraordinary as the pro- 
ject of the Spaniards. These, on being bro- 
ken in upon by the invaders, set up a loud 
cry, and alarmed the outpost which was me- 
naced, 

‘Surely these beasts deserved as well of 
our garrison as the geese did of that of the 
Capitol.’ 

liow amusingly our author can illustrate 
his subjects will be seen by the following 
extract :— 

‘General Flliot never suffered the mon- 
keys to be taken or shot. Many different 





half written,” which was a bill of lading in | 
the usual form—“ Shipped by the grace of | 
'them, as Massena did the monks of Genoa, 
} 


God, sound and in good condition, on board 
the good ship Iriendly Endeavour, one hun- 
dred and seventy-three monkeys, &c. &c. Sc. 
and so God send the good ship Friendly En- 
deavour, with her cargo, to a safe port.” 
E W , having a little recovered from 
his consternation, proceeded to read the let- 
ter from which this fearful annunciation had 
dropped. This was from the captain of the 


. 








good ship Friendly Endeavour, informing | 


hin “that he was arrived in the river with 
one hundred and sixty-nine out of one hun- 
dred and seventy-three monkeys consigned 
to him, four having died upon the passage ; 
and begging him to have them landed as 
soon as possible, for they began to be very 
mischeevous.”’ 

‘They were landed as soon as possible, 
were disposed of with equal speed, and, in 
Consequence, an unprecedented fall took 
place in the monkey-market. Exports were 
how made to the remotest parts of England, 
and, among these, was a female despatched 
to Portsmouth, who was bought a bargain by 
the possessor of the maritime monkey, and 
Elven by him in marriage to his favourite. 
| : For some time the happiness of the wed- 
ve@ pair appeared to be complete; and the 
tigate sailed upon a summer cruize during 


reasons were assigned forthis order. Amongst 
others, it was supposed that he considered 


| to wit, as a magazine to be resorted to ina 
case of extremity. 

‘ The joke of the garrison was, that he had 
| some scheme of making them useful as light 
troops: and, if I could believe that he was 
much given to such studies, | might suppose 
that he was indebted to Strabo for such an 
idea: for Strabo says that Alexander, in his 
march through India, on. morning, received 
'a report of a corps having been seen on the 
| outskirts of a wood, manceuvring after the 
| manner of the Macedonian phalanx.  LHavy- 
ling verified the truth of this by his own ob- 
servation, he detached a body of men against 
them, supported by a second powerful detach 

ment. The enemy, however, did not stand 
‘the charge, but, to the amaze of the Macedo- 
nians, took refuge in the trees, casting away 
| what appeared to be pikes, but what were in 

reality long boughs or saplings, with which 
' they had provided themselves. 

| © It was, in fact, a posse of large monkeys, 
who looked yet larger in the haze of the 
‘morning. These, it seems, had been watch- 
ing, under cover of their woods, the evolu- 
‘tions of the phalanx, had armed themselves 
| with sticks, longer or shorter, as their position 


| last determined on having a field-day of their 


own.’ 
The next, which comes under the head of 
English monkeys, is eminently ludicrous :-— 
‘The small pox having spread fearfully 
amongst the monkeys of South America, Dr. 
, secretary to the Bloomsbury Street 
Vaccinating Society, was struck by the idea of 
arresting its further progress. Vaccinatiou 
was of course to be the means of staying tle 
plague, and his scheme for its mtroduction 
was singularly ingenious. He vaccinated 
two or three boys (whom he first bound, 
hands and feet) in the presence of an old be- 
boon, who was observed to be closely atter- 
tive to his proceedings. He then left him 
alone with a young monkey, depositing a 
guarded lancet and some of the matter upon 
the table. I need scarcely add, that he 
placed himself in ambush in a neighbouring 
room, for the purpose of watching his opera- 
tions. These were very scientifically con- 
ducted. The old monkey threw the young 
one, bound him, and inoculated him with all 
the skill of a professor. ; 

‘The usual effects followed. Other steady 
monkeys were thus instructed in the art, after 
having been themselves previously tnoculat- 
ed, and several are (it is said) now sending 
out to South America, provided with all ne- 
cessary means for spreading the beneficial 
infection. May the attempt succeed, and 
men and monkeys, throughout that extensive 
continent, have cause to bless the name of 
England.’ 

Under the class of moral monkeys, we 
find the following note, to an anecdote about 
monkeys not liking to be in the dark, abouta 
collection of them sitting in a caravan round 
a table, with a farthing candle upon it, as if 
for the purpose of conversation :— 

‘The instinctive alarm of children in the 
dark is usually attributed, by the lower classes 
of this country, to the effects of original sin, 
and this doctrine seems to derive support 
from the opinions which Dr.Southey has vented 
in his review of the celebrated letters of Elia. 

‘I cannot coincide in this doctrine extend- 
ing (as it necessarily must) to beasts. Mon- 
keys have, no doubt, many sins to answer 
for, and many sins that are highly original ; 
but 1 will not believe them so nearly related 
to us, or of such weight in the scale of na- 
ture, as to have inherited the consequences of 
man’s trespass, and to be imbued with what 
is strictly called original sin.’ 

One anecdote move, and we have done with 
this amusing volume :— 

‘An odd defence agatnst fire-arms was 
used by a monkey belonging to Capt. M 
of the navy. Capt. M 








b J 
had two monr- 





which was often very troublesome, and the 
captain could only drive him out of his cabin 
by blazing-at him with a pistol loaded with 
powder and currant jelly ; a discharge which 
produced a painful and very fearful effect. 
‘he old monkey was at first astounded at the 
sight of the weapon which stung him so sore, 
but he at last learned a mode of defence, and, 
snatching up the little monkey, who was a 
favourite, used to interpose him as a shield 





' towards the front or rear required, and had at 


between the pistol amd his body.” 


keys, an old and a young one, the first of 
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ROSCOE'S ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
(Continued from p. 115 ) 

Tur following story is from the novels of 
Ortensio Lando, a Milanese, who flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
His novels, fourteen in number, are in gene- 
ral very lively and pleasing. The first part 
of the story, about the cauliflower and the 
pot, is, no doubt, the origin of a very well- 
known Joe Miller :— 

‘It was said of Messer Leandro de’ Traver- 
sari, canon of Ravenna, that, from the open- 





ing to the close of his mortal career, he inva- 
riably evinced the most decided enmity to 
truth. ffe had such a total disregard for this 
invaluable quality, that if he ever happened 
to stumble upon the truth, he betrayed as 
much melancholy and regret, as if he had ac- 
tually sinned against the Iloly Ghost. Be- 
sides, he was not merely tle most notorious 
asserter of “the thing which is not” himself, | 
but the cause of falsehood in others, compel- 
ling his very friends and dependents to con- 
firm his wicked statements, under penalty of 
incurring his most severe spiritual displea- 
sure. 

* There was a certain Florentine, who had | 
lately entered into lis service, and who, per- 
ceiving his master’s peculiarity in this re- 
spect, resolved not merely to humour him in 
it, but to add something further on his own 








! excellently tutored to the business. 


cious saucepan would contain sufficient food, 
were it rightly calculated, for the whole peo- 
ple of Cairo at one meal. 

‘While they were thus engaged, a person 
made his approach, with an ape upon his 
shoulders, intended as a present for the vene- 
rable archbishop, who, turning towards the 
canon, with a smiling countenance, noticed 
the very singular resemblance between the 
human figure and that of the sagacious ani- 
mal before them. ‘ It is my serious opi- 
nion,” continued he, “ that if the beast had 
only a little more intellect, there would not 
be so much difference between him and our- 
selves, as some people imagine.”’—*“ I trust,” 
replied the worthy canon, “ your lordship 
would not mean to imsinuate that monkeys 
really want sense ; for, if so, I can soon, I 
think, convince your lordship of the contrary, 
by a story pretty apposite to the purpose :— 

‘<The noble lord, Almerico, was one day 
feasting the good Bishop of Vicenza, having 
given orders to his cook to prepare all the va- 
rieties and delicacies of the season. Now the 
cook was in possession of an excellent me- 
thod of guarding the treasures of his kitchen ; 
for which purpose he kept an invaluable ape, 
No man, 


ee 
a, 


‘“ During the last vintage, I was in the 
service of a gentleman at Ferrara, of the 
name of Libanoro, who took singular Plea- 
sure in fishing, and used frequently to ex. 
plore the recesses of the vale of Santo Apolli- 
nare. This master of mine had also an 4 
in his possession, considerably larger than 
your excellency’s, and, while he was in the 
country, he commissioned me to take alop 
with me to lerrara this said ape, a barrel of 
white wine, and a fat pig; in order to pre- 
sent them to a certain convenient ruffan 
whom he kept in his service. So [ took a 
boat, and, plying oars and sail, while we were 
bounding along the waters, I gave the skiffa 
sudden jerk, which made the pig’s fat sides 
shake, and he went round like a turnspit, 
performing the strangest antics. So loud 
and vehement were his lamentations, that 
they seemed to annoy his apeship excessively, 
who, after in vain trying to stop his ears and 
nose, at length seized the plug out of the 
barrel that stood near him, and fairly thrust 
it down the pig’s throat, just as he was open- 
ing it to give another horrible ery. Both 
the wine and the pig were in extreme jeo- 
pardy, the one actually choking, and the 
other running all away. [ tried to save as 





not even the boldest, ventured to steal the 
least thing in his presence, until a certain 


| footman, from Savignano, more greedy than 


part, in order the better to reeommend him- | a horse-leech, and unable to check his thiev- 


self to his notice. Te one day availed him- 


self of an opportunity, when walking with 
the good canon in the gardens of the arch- 
bishop, near the city, to give his master a 
specimen of his inventive powers. Observ- 
ing the gardener employed in planting cauli- 
Howers, the prelate happened to remark, 
“These caulifowers grow to a surprising 
size; their bulk is quite prodigious; I be- 
lieve no one can bring them to such rare per- 
fection as my gardever.”” As the latter did 
not care to contradict this testimony, so fa- 
yourable to his character, Messer Leandro 
subjoined to the observation of his superior, 





* Yes, my lord; but if you had ever seen 
those that grow in Cucagna. you would not 
think these so very extraordinary in point of 
size.”"—-“ Why, how large may they grow /” 
inquired the archbishop. ‘ Hlow large?” 
returned Messer Leandro, “I can scarcely 
give your lordship an idea of it. In those 
parts [ hear it is no uncommon thine for 
twenty knights on horseback to take shelter 
tovether under their huge cabbace-leaves.”’ 
The archbishop expregsing no slight asto- 
nishinent at these words, the wily llorentine 
stepped forward to his master’s rehef, saying : 
‘© Your excellency will not be so much sur- 
prised, when I inform your excellency that 1 
have myself seen these magnificent cabbages 
growing in that strange country; and | have 
seen the immense cauldrons in which they 
are boiled, of such a vast construction, that 
tweiity workmen are engaged in framing 
them at once; and itis said, that the sound 
of their hammers cannot be heard from op- 
posite sides, as they sit in the huge vessel to 
complete their work.” The noble prelate, 
whose intellect was not of the highest order, 
opened his eyes still wider upon the Floren- 
tine, exclaiming, that he fancied such a capa- 











ing propensities, hit upon what he considered 
a safe means of eluding the monkey's obser- 
vation. He began to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance, by performing all kinds of amusing 
tricks, and bribing him to be in good hu- 
mour. The moment he perceived the ape 
busily engaged in imitating what he saw, the 


| rogue, binding a handkerchief over his own 


eyes, in a short time handed it likewise to 
the mimic, and with secret pleasure beheld 
him fastening it over his face; during which 
time he contrived to lay his hands upon a fat 
capon, which the ape, though too late, soon 
afterwards perceived. The head cook, upon 
this occasion, gave his monkeyship so severe 
a flogging, that, being doubly cautious, the 
next time the thievish footman repeated the 
same tricks, and proceeded to bandage his 
eyes, the wily animal, instead of imitating 
him, stared around him with all his eyes, 
pointing at the same time to his paws, as if 
advising him to keep his hands from picking 
and stealing; so that the rogue was, this 
time, compelle d to depart, with his hands as 
empty as they came. 
arts were of no avail”——The archbishop 


here, overpowered with wonder and delight, | 


exclaimed, “ If this be only true, it is one of 
the most astomishing things I ever heard. 


interposed in his maste r’s behalf, crying out 
with singular force of gesticulation: ‘ As [ 
hope to be saved at the last day, please your 
erace, What my honoured patron has just ad- 








vanced is every particle of it true; and as 
your grace appears to take a particular plea- 
sure in listening to strange and almost unac- 
countable events, I will now beg leave to add 
a single story in addition to those of my no- 
ble patron, however inferior in point of excel- 





lence i 


Finding that all his | 


ss | 


The assiduous Florentine, upon this, again | 


much of it as Lecould: but my immoderate 
laughter almost prevented me ; so much was 
1 amused at his ingemious contrivance. So 
that your grace may perceive,” continued the 
mendacious Florentine, “ that my master 
speaks the simple truth, in asserting that 
these animals are possessed of great acute- 
ness of intellect.””. Now, on returning home, 
the good canon thus addressed his servant: 
‘[ thought, sirrah, there was no man living 
who could tell a he with a bolder and better 
face than myself; but you have undeceived 
ine: you are the very prince of liars and im- 
postors ; the father of lies himself could not 
surpass you !”—** Your reverence,” replied 
the Florentine, “need not be surprised at 
that, when I inform you of the advantages I 
have enjoyed in the society of tailors, mil- 
lers, and bargemen, who live wpon the pro- 
fit they bring. But if, from this time forth, 
you insist upon my persevering in confirm- 
ing sO many monstrous untruths as you utter, 
I trust that you will consent to increase my 
wages, in consideration of so abominable a 





business.”—** Well, then, listen to me,” re- 
plied his master; “when it 1s my intention 
to come out with some grand and extraordi- 
| nary falsehood, I will take care to tell you 
| the evening before, and at the same time I 
| will always give you such a gratuity as shall 
| 


make it worth your while. And if I should 
happen to tell a good story after dinner, a 
you stand behind my chair, and you swear to 
having seen it, very innocently, you may de- 
pend upon it you shall be no loser.” This 
his servant agreed to do, upon condition that 
he would observe some bounds, and keep UP 
some show, at least, of reason and probabi- 
lity: which the honest canon said, so far as 
he was able, he would try to do; adding, 
that if they were not reasonable lies, the set 
vant should not be bound by the contract, 
and might return the gift. 

‘Thus the most wonderful adventures con 
tinucd to be related at the good canon $ ta- 
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a ¢ 
ble, and, what 3 
were all very dexterously confirmed. So 
ing on very amicably together, the canon, 
one evening intending to impose a monstrous 
lie upon his friends, took down a pair of old 
breeches, and presented them to his servant 
as the requisite gift. In the morning, at- 
tending ris master to church as usual, he 
heard him, after service, relating a story to 
one of the holy brotherhood, who steod swal- 
lowing it all, with a very serious face how 


: : 
in the island of Pastinaca the magpies are | 


accustomed to get married in proper form 


and ceremony; and how, after laying and sit- | 


ting upon their eggs for the space of a month, 
they bring forth little men, not larger than 
ants, but astonishingly bold and clever. The 
Florentine, upon this, could no longer re- 
strain his feelings, crying out before the 
whole company: ‘f No, no, I cannot swear 
to this neither; so you may take back your 
breeches, master, and get somebody else in 
my place.” ’ 

The next is ofa grave character; we speak 
not punningly: it is from the pen of Dome- 
nico Maria Manni. The subject is as fol- 
lows :—‘ Ginevra degli Amieri is beloved by 
Antonio Rondinelli, but compelled to marry 
Francesco Agolanti: in the year of the great 
plague, ‘Ginevra is taken sick, and, having ap- 
parently expired, is buried: she releases her- 
self from the tomb, and, not being admitted 
by her husband and friends, takes refuge 
with Antonio, and is married to him.’ Now 
for the story :—- 

‘There is no longer reason to doubt the 
truth of some very singular circumstances 
that are said to have occurred between two 
lovers, Ginevra degli Amieri and Antonio 
Rondinelli; and particularly when we reflect 
how generally they have been credited dur- 
ing upwards of three ages. They are as fol- 
ows :— 


‘Antonio had become deeply enamoured of | 


the beauties of the lady Ginevra, and had 
persevered in his attachment for more than 
four years, subsequent to 1396, against the 


express wishes of her father, who wished to | 


bestow her hand upon one of the Agolanti 
family, named Francesco, as being of supe- 
pertor fortune to his rival, although not so 
agreeable in the eyes of the fair Ginevra. She 
may be said, therefore, to have been forced 
into the arms of Francesco, as she yielded a 
reluctant consent to her parent’s will; while 
unfortunately the passion of Antonio seemed 


only to acquire fresh vigour from the bitter 


disap ointment of all his hopes. In the 
Wretchedness of his heart, he vowed never to 
’stow his hand upon another; and he still 


is more extraordinary, they | interment also taking place, as was usual in| 


those periods of distress, she narrowly es- 
caped the fate, most probably shared by many 


/in such seasons of terror, of being inhumed | 


alive. Borne by a body ef priests, she was | 
laid, with little ceremony, in the family-vault | 
belonging to the chapel of her ancestors, and | 
to this day the place is pointed out to the | 
curious stranger who visits the spot. 


| friends, and indeed by ail who knew her vir- 
tues; but the grief of none was equal to that 





of Antonio Rondinelli, when he heard of ber 
sudden decease. 

| *Esteemed by all ranks, only a few months 
ja bride, her supposed fate drew tears from 
| many eyes; yet only a few hours of that fa- 
| tal night had elapsed, when, awakening out 
‘of her lethargic slumber, the poor young 
| creature opened her eyes. The moon shone 
| brightly ; when, shivering with the cold damp 
air of the vault (it being the month of Octo- 
ber), she attempted to raise herself up, and, 


in which she lay. 


> 
her unearthly garments, and, perceiving a 
glimmer of light through a crevice in the 
door, she succeeded, though faint and ex- 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


hausted, in reaching the entrance of the 
vault. Having mounted the steps, by degrees 


she removed a portion of the covering least 
secured, through which she had observed the 
light, and at length, with extreme difficulty, 
issued forth. Terror and despair had hitherto 
given her strength, while the cold air now 
braced her nerves, and, thinly clad as she 
was, she pursued her way (hence called Via 
della Morte) towards her husband’s house, 


Via Dei Calzajoh, and along some by 
streets, until she reached her own door. Her 
husband, who happened to be sitting sorrow- 
fully over the fire just before retiring to rest, 
himself went to the door, and, on beholding 
/such a figure, and hearing a low and plain- 
tive voice, he started back, and made the 
sign of the cross, believing it was a spirit. 
| Then inyoking her to depart, he hastily shut 
the door in her face, and went trembling to 

bed, vowing to have more masses and alms 
| offered up the following day for the repose of 
| her soul. 

‘Ginevra wept; “Is this the love,” she 
| cried, “ he should have borne me! alas, alas, 
| what shall Ido? must I perish of cold and 
| hunger in the streets!” Then recollecting 

her father’s house, she pursued her weary 
way thither; but he was trom home, and her 





indulged himself in the sad consolation of , mother, from an upper story, hearing a weak 


gazing upon her at all public festivals, in 
churches, and private assemblies. 


‘Now it chanced that in the great plague of 
1400, which ravaged so many cities of Italy, 
and especially Florence, the fair Ginevra was 
taken sick, and, owing either to the neglect 
of the physicians, or the malignant nature of 
the disease, soon after fell an apparent vic- 
bm fo its rage. Strong hysterical affections, 
then little understood, had preceded her de- 
and every one around her supposed 
that she had ceased to bicathe. Immediate 


Cease: 


plaintive voice, interrupted with sobs and 
shiverings, exclaimed, ina paroxysm of pious 
fear, “ Get thee gone in peace, blessed spi- 
rit;’’ and shut down the wincow in hopes 
that she had laid the ghost. The wretched 
girl then, wringing her hands, resumed her 
way, and attempted to reach the . bode of one 
of her uncles, resting frequently as she went; 
yet, after all, she found her toil still unrecom- 
pensed, receiving the same reply wherever 
she went, “ Get thee gone in peace; after 
which polite reccption, the door was closed 


She | 
| 
was greatly lamented by her husband, her 


} 


| 


—— _— 


in a short time, began to recognise the place | 
Commending herself to | 
the mercy of Heaven and all its guardian | 
saints, she next strove to release herself from | 





along the Corso degli Adimari, now named ! 





in her face. Atlength, weary with suffering, 
she laid herself down to sleep, or rather to 
die, under the little lodge of San Bartolom- 
meo, when, just before closing her eyes, she 
bethuught herself, as a last resource, of her 
former lover, from whom she was then at no 
great distance. ‘“ Yet what reception,” she 
mentally exclaimed, “ ought I to expect, af- 
ter the slights and ill-treatment that he has 
met with at the hands of me and my family ; 
when I consider, too, how those who profess- 
ed to love me have dnven me from their 
doors!”” It was with a misgiving heart, then, 
that she knocked at Antonio’s door. Whe- 
ther or not we are to suppose that he possess- 
ed superior strength of courage or of love, 
beyond all her natural relatives whom she 
had tried, certain it is, that instead of being 
terrified at her appearance, he advanced 
boldly and even eagerly towards her, gazing 
upon her with fixed looks, and drawing his 
breath deeply; then, apparently recognising 
her, he exclaimed, in a kind and gentle tone, 
‘* Art thou, indeed, Ginevra, or her pure and 
sainted spirit?’ and tlre next moment he felt 
her, a living and breathing woman, in his 
arms! Calling out loudly for assistance, his 
mother and servants came running to inquire 
what had happened, most of whom, on be- 
holding her, ran away again faster than they 
had approached. But the happy Antonio, 
bearing herin his arms, had her speedily wrap- 
ped in warm linen, and placed upon a couch, 
between his mother and another female, in 
order to restore her to a natural warmth. 
Still he indulged fears that she would not re- 
vive, while he availed himself of every thing 
that art or nature could furnish to cherish the 
vital flame. It would be difficult to deeide 
whether, as he watched her gradually reviv- 
ing, his feeling of unutterable joy was not 
greater than had been that of his overwhelm- 
ing grief, on first hearing tidings that her be- 
loved spirit had fled. He lingered around 
her bed, or was ever at her side, unwilling to 
trust her even to the most contidential ser- 
vants of the household, and administering 
every cordial to her with his own hand. When 
she was at last enabled to sit up, she fell at 
her benefactor’s, at her lover's feet, and, whilt 
she poured forth her unutterable gratitude in 
floods of tears and passionate exclamations, 
she yet, with her characteristic purity and 
virtue, besought him to have pity on her, to 
respect her honottr, and to add to all his ge- 
nerosity and tenderness the disinterestedness 
ofa true friend. For he knew, she continu- 
ed, that there was nothing she could, nothing 
she ought to deny him, after such unheard of 
kindness, and that she was henceforward his 
handmaid and his slave. Still, she should 
prefer death to the loss ef virtue or of repu- 
tation; and, if he truly loved her, he would 
respect them; and that he did love her as 
none ever before loved was evident in the 
charity, courage, and true tenderness with 
which he had taken her to his arms, when 
husband, father, mother, and all fnends and 
relatives forsook her. 

‘Antonio, delighted to dwell upon her 
voice, hung enraptured over her, as she spoke, 
and then, falling before her upon his knees, 
he entreated ker forgiveness, if he had, im the 
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slightest instance, forgotten himself, or trans- 
gressed the strictest bounds prescribed by 
reverence and honour. She could only an- 
swer him with a fresh gush of tears, as she 


pressed his hands, with tremulous emotion, | 


to her heart and lips; while, soothing her | 


alarm, the kind Antonio assured her that she | 


owed him nothing, that he was more than 
sufficiently rewarded in beholding her resto- 
ration to health and beauty, and that he wish- 
ed, and would accept nothing from her [but] 
gratitude alone. 

‘“ Did she,” he continued, with an ex- 

ression of anguish and alarm, “insist upon 
arson instantly restored to her husband's 
arms? then let her speak it. Tlesitate not, 
spare me not,” he cried; “I will do it, 
though I die for it!”’—*“‘ Ah! never, never,”’ 
exclaimed the wretched girl ; ** wedded though 
I be, I will not see him, I will not dwell 
with him more. Let me rather fly to a nun- 
nery, and again become buried alive for ever. 
Besides, death hath dissolved our union: I was 
dead to him; nay, he interred me, and but 
now drove me from his presence. Mention 
him no more,” she continued, “for, were it 
requisite, “‘I would appeal to our tribunal, 
to every tribunal upon earth! Have they 


—EE 


_——— 











tiful and so happy, they felt somewhat re-as- 
sured when she accosted them, and _ briefly 
informed them, that, as her physicians had 
given her over, the priest administered ex- 
treme unction, and her friends and relatives 
performed her last obsequies, she had taken 
her final leave, and no longer belonged to 
them: that it was plain, moreover, that they 
wished it to be so, for that, after she had been 
miraculously restored to them, no one had 
taken the least notice of her, but, on the other 
hand, had driven her from her own doors: 
that he alone, from whom she expected least, 
had received her like a good Samaritan, and 
opened his house and arms to her, restoring 
her to life and love; and that, by all the laws 
of heaven and earth, she would henceforth be 
his, for without his assistance she must as- 
suredly have died; so that, having every 
claim to her gratitude, she had consented to 
become wholly his. Then taking a hasty 
farewell of her mother and her friends, the 
parties separated, not choosing to perform the 
respective ceremonies at the same time, and 
in the same church. Upon their return, after 
the marriage-feast was concluded, a messen- 


| . . . 
ger arrived with an order from the bishop, 





| 


and, in the presence of her former husband, 


not all, moreover, numbered me with the | summoned for the occasion, the prelate de- 
dead, and rejected me when I rose from the | clared the ecclesiastical sentence, of which 
grave by little less than a miracle?” The de- | the tenor ran: that the fair Ginevra should 


lighted Antonio,on receiving these sweet assur- 


ances, could only fall at her feet, and thank | 


| 


remain the wife of Antonio, and that her for- 
mer husband should restore the whole of her 


her with his tears; but they were tears of ecs- | dower, since it was clear that the lady had 
tatic pleasure, soon smiled and kissed away. | been dead and buried, but, to the glory of the 


For, as if to promote the wishes which both, 
in their secret hearts, indulged, Agolanti, the 
former husband of the lady, being of a covet- 
ous disposition, disposed of the whole of her 
ornaments and dresses, which Antonio, who 
had his eye upon all the proceedings of her 
relations, very soon contrived to get into his 
own hands.  Agolanti, shortly afterwards, 
meeting with a lady of fortune, paid his ad- 
dresses to her; upon which, Antonio and 


! 
| 
; 
j 





church, had been miraculously restored.’ 





Catholic Miracles; illustrated with Seven De- 


signs, including a Characteristic Portrait of 


Prince Hohenlohe, by Greorce Crutik- 
SHANK. To which ws added, a Reply to 
Cobbett’s: Defence of Catholicism, and his 
Libel on the Reformation. 8vo. pp. 402. 
London, 1825. Knight and Lacey. 


his beautiful Ginevra, no longer hesitating | Tits curious little work, which we shall 


what course to pursue, resolved to secure the 
blissful object they had in view, and to unite 
their fate everlastingly in one. The new 
marriage deeds being therefore drawn out 
according to the usual forms, without the 
knowledge of even her nearest relatives, who 
had scarcely yet finished offering up masses 


for her soul, of which they imagined, from | 


what they had seen, that she stovd in the ut- 
most need, she proceeded to church early 
one Sunday morning to confer her hand upon 
the happy Antonio. Her future mother-in- 
law, with a single servant, and Antonio fol- 
lowing them, as if going to hear mass, formed 


notice more at length hereafter, entitled Ca- 
tholic Miracles, exposes the frauds and 
impostures of the Roman Catholic church, 
and, as ridicule is said to be the test of truth, 
it is illustrated by some clever caricature de- 
signs by George Cruikshank. These mira- 
cles are all, with the exception of two, relat- 
ed in the Golden Legend,—which 1s a recu- 
lar text-book with the Roman Catholics, and 
much more highly prized than the Bible, we 
believe, with some of them. What strange 


_ stories they wish to impose on the world let 


the two following miracles show :— 
‘The Virgin Mary prevents a Thief from 


the whole of the wedding-party. When just being Hanged.—There was a thief that oft 
on the point of entering the church, they en- | stole, but he had always a great devotion to 
countered another procession ; 1t was that of | the Virgin Mary, and saluted her oft. It 
her late husband Agolanti, her mother, and , was so that on a time he was taken and 
other friends, proceeding exactly on the same | judged to be hanged. 


destination. 


Vhat was here to bedone,and , ‘Now when he was hanged, the blessed 


which did it behove to yield precedence to | Virgin Mary sustained and held him up with 
the other? With the greatest presence of | her hands three days, that he died not, nor 


mind, Antonio’s bride accosted her mother, | had no hurt. 


And they that had caused him 


who, in some surprise and terror, with the | to be hanged passed by aventure thereby, and 
rest of the party, kept at a respectful dis- | found him living and of glad cheer. And 


tance. Yet it being daylight, and observing 
Ginevra so well dressed, and looking so beau- 


| 


then they supposed that the cord had not 
been well strained, and would have slain him 


————£>= 
with a sword, and cut his throat; but oy; 
blessed lady set her hands before the stro 
so that they might not slay him nor 
him. 

‘And then they knew by that he told to 


Kes, 
grieve 





| them, that the blessed mother of God helped 
_him. And then they marvelled, and took him 
off, and let him go, in honour of the blessed 
Virgin Mary. And then he went and enter. 
ed into a monastery, and was in the Service 
of the mother of God as tong as he lived,’ 

‘ The Tongue of St. Nichose reads the Psal. 
ter after his Head had been separated from his 
Body.-—At the time that the Wandales (Van- 
dals) wasted and destroyed many cities and 
lands, they came to the city of Reynes, in 
France, in which city St. Nichose was arch- 
bishop. And he exhorted the people to go 
out and receive martyrdom, and St. Eutrope, 
his sister, did the same. After this they 
issued out against the Wandales. And St, 
Nichose said to them, “ If ye will slay my 
people, slay me first;” then the holy man 
set him to prayer, and, whiles he prayed, his 
enemies smote off his head, and, after that the 
head was smitten off, he made an end of his 
prayers, and said, with his tongue, a verse 
of his psalter. When St. Eutrope saw her 
brother martyred, and saw that no man made 
| him ready to be martyred, but strove for her 
| beauty, she ran to him that had slain her bro- 
ther, and would have scratched his eyes out 
of his head, but anon, she was martyred, and 
many others with her. Then the Vandals 
saw a great company of the chivalry of hea- 
; ven that came for to avenge the great felony 

that they had done, and they had so great 
fear and dread, that they left all their arms 
and fled, and there appeared a great light 
and clearness upon the bodies, that it was 
seen far by night.’ 

Prince Hohenloe, miracle-monger as he1s, 
cannot achieve prodigies like these; he, 
therefore, does his best to support the juggles 
of his religion. 














A Garland of Wild Flowers, culled at the Base 

of Parnassus. By James CoLvet. 12mo. 
pp- 62. London, 1825. Collet. 

| Tuts work is dedicated to the King, not by 

| special permission certainly,—but George IV. 





is fortunately not obliged to read every thing 

in which his name occurs, and so he cares 
| little about it. The work is truly a garland 
| of wild flowers ; how long they will bloom 
seems doubtful; but, although we cannot 
conscientiously do any thing to foster, We 
will not crush them. 


—— 





The Young Robinson, an interesting Niara- 
tive of a French Cabin- Boy, who was Ship- 
wrecked on an uninhabited Island. From 
the French of Mad. Mallés de Beaulieu. 
12mo. pp. 203. London, 1825. ITollo- 
way and Thomas. 


Tue Young Robinson is not a tale ¢ 
to teach the young idea exactly how « 
though a careful perusal may prevent * 
shooting in a wrong direction. It points 0° 
the evils of headstrong children and too ib 
dulgent parents, and, as such, 1s worthy 0! 
perusal. 
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CRIGINAL. 
THE PRESS—THE MIGHTY PRRSSs ! 
(Continued from p. 139.) 
Ir will be generally allowed, that although 
enerous and noble natures are, and may be, 
a orernedl by principles arising from love, 
vet that the great mass of mankind are, and 
have been, ruled by fear. The base and 
grovelling reptile—the violent and ferocious 
animal, are alike proper subjects for this 
ypecies of constraint, since they will yield to 
no other, until the dispositions inherent in 
their nature be ‘ purged away’ by the slow, 


but certain, operation of an education which ° 
calls their reason into action, and a religion 


which coincides with that reason. IJence 
mankind have, in all ages, been subject to 
some strong coercive power which has grown 
out of its necessities, and, being wielded 
generally by intellect not much superior to 
that of the horde it governed, and frequently 
more subject to the dominion of passion 
(since power has ever a tendency to corrupt 
its possessor), great strength on the one hand, 
and great suffering on the other, has been 
exerted and endured to little purpose. De- 
spotic kings have been the most common 
instruments of flagellation; heroes have 





proved that ‘chiefs were rods’ in numerous 
instances ; yreat legislators, whose Draco- 
like laws were written in blood, carried the 
terrors of power for much longer periods 
than these; whilst republican confederations, 
like that of the thirty tyrants, or demagogue 
rulers, springing from the chaotic mass pro- 
duced by sudden revolution, like Robe- 
spierre, for short periods outwent even 
them. It is certain, however, that no 
tyranny has been so concentrated in its effects 
of control over human nature, so ruthless 
and appalling in its vengeance, or so pro- 
tracted in the various periods of its reign, as 
that produced by superstition, whether exer- 
cised by the Pagans, Scandinavians, Brah- 
mins, Druids, or those who, uniting the 
errors and characteristics of a//, grafted them 
upon Christianity, and thus rendered that 
divine mission which was given ‘ for the 
healing of the nations,’ apparently the sever- 
est scourge they had ever encountered. 

That it was such, because it extended to 
the mind,—because it held in durance the 
very faculties which, duly exercised, would 
have led to emancipation, will be evident. 
In blinding the understanding, it perverted 
the heart, destroyed the best affections and 
kindest propensities of nature, the most lofty 
and worthy conception we can entertain of 
God himself, and in all things made ‘ evil 
good, and good evil.’ 

Now, since man has bowed, age after age, 
to one or other of these powers, and is so 
Constituted that he must be governed (in the 
Rreat mass) by that which is strong, that 
Which is adequate to its purpose, how can 
€ be placed under a more safe, and, in fact, 
a control, than that which reforms 

ie it punishes? which warns ere it con- 
demns? and enlightens thousands in reprov- 
Ingone’? Ifthe power of the press comhines 


] , oe : : ’ 
" its despotism the qualities of kings, 
2€TOeS, 








‘ 


faculty of increasing the knowledge, and 
inclining the heart to obey the dictates of 
reason and religion, which so few of these 
in their individual capacity could possess, 
does it not become that power to which the 
wicked ought to bend, and from which the 
virtuous can have nothing to fear / 


hands of weak and erring creatures, it will 
be subject to the faults connected with pas- 
sion, misconception, and prejudice; but it 
possesses in itself, and in the very action of | 
its crimes against society, a species of anti- 
dote, as the honey produced by the bee is 
the best emollient for the wound of its sting. 
If one man of talent, in the pride or malice | 


It is certain that, as an instrument in the 
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present, it can hardly happen that the ag- 


| 
' 


subject so inexhaustible. 
we cagnot comment on the philippic given by 
this writer on the clergy, farther than to say 
that (although a flagrant proof against the 
cause we are advocating, since it is using the 
press for the purpose of disseminating unsup- 
ported and malignant assertions in the mere 
wantonness of power) no person will be 
thereby misled. 
overflowing state of our population, wealth, 
and refinement, every profession is, perhaps, 
too full of members for all to thrive ; but this 
_ country is not therefore swarming with clergy, 


By the same rule 


We all know that, in the 


who, like the monks in Spain, infest all 


our 


peop 


of his heart,— if another, from ignorance and | 
idfeness,—or a third, from the mere love of , 
falsehood ,—make assertions or draw conclu- 

sions injurious to the fair fame, or derogatory | 
to the just pretensions of any individual, in | 
a period of such universal inquiry as_ the | 


gen our chambers, and halls. The 
e who abuse the clergy in this country 
are not those who are intimately, or, generally 


speaking, at al/ acquainted with them ; and 
to say they are ‘ only contemptible in the 
pulpit, amounts to this, ‘I never go into 
any one of their churches; 1 hate the whole 
race; I am sure they do not deserve what 


they receive, and I wish I could put their 


grieved will not find so many champions, , 
either from love to him personally, anger to | 


his enemy professionally, or froin a_ real 
hatred to oppression, or a desire for distinc- 
tion on general grounds, as may be expected 
to redress his particular wrongs, and even 
raise him higher in the scale than he would 
otherwise have stood. Besides, there are 
a great multitude of thinking and estimable 
persons, who canvass and comment, though 


shar 


livings into my pocket.’ 


This power of the press to correct its own 
errors, to elicit truth, awaken mind, and 
n the general faculties and energies 


‘of those whom it governs without subduing, 


and without fine, imprisonment, or bodily 


_ injury, surely gives it a pre-eminence over all 


former despotic rulers. A free press may be 


a great tyrant over a free people, but it will 


they do not write, and it is the stirring up of | 


their minds by the press, by which, perhaps, 
it renders its greatest benefits to society. 
These persons do not necessarily believe what 
they see printed, but they are led, by what 
they see, to investigate, to reflect, to diseri- 
minate, and they become eventually the dis- 
pensers of justice, the refuge of the oppressed. 
In some cases we acknowledge, with sorrow, 
that reparation ha; followed injury far too 
slowly to heal the wounds inflicted by rash- 
ness or cruelty; but, in the present state of 
things, when constant battles are waging 
between monthly, weekly, and even daily, 
antayonists, it can hardly happen that the 
aspersed shall not find all reasonable atten- 
tion paid to their sufferings where they were 
unmerited, and the justly punished be ex- 
cited to fear that increased castigation would 
follow those now experienced. 

The writer who is malevolent for the love 
of malevolence, and whose propensity to 
scribbling cannot be restrained by the paucity 
of his information, or the deficiency of his 
education, is rarely injurious beyond the 
hour; nor does the clever satirist, who, in 
his sweeping censures, involves the innocent 
and guilty, bring the former into any disre- 
pute with those whose good will is worth 
seeking. Thus, when a correspondent of 
last week calls the ‘scholar’s the most beggarly 
of all avocations,’ can it be supposed that 
one human being, endowed with intelligence, 
therefore concludes a man of learning to be 
despicabie? On the contrary, is he not led 
to consider the value such a man 1s of to 
society, to estimate justly that labour which 
is above all price, which brings the intellect 
of past ages into present use, and—but we 


legislators, and priests, with that have no time to touch even the outlines of a 


1 





certainly prove eventually the best and only 
ruler they can submit to beneficially. How 
many crimes will it not prevent of the grossest 


| description, and what a countless number 


may it not totally eradicate of lighter charac- 
ter, but equally injurious to the well-being of 
society’ Ly presenting new objects of 
thought, new matter on which intellect may 
work and fancy expand, will not the mind be 
purified, the moral sense increased, and such 
an improvement of the understanding pro- 
duced, that it will learn how to reject the 
light and trashy, the base and deleterious 
food offered by the same medium? Is it not 
in fact the only way by which sound prin- 
ciples, and therefore pure morality, can be 
inculcated ?—the vices of the proud and 
wealthy restrained in a country where riches 
are greatness /—and, finally, is it not the means 
by which a pure religion must be most gene- 
rally and efficiently offered to every man’s 
choice and acceptance ? B. 





HARRIETTE WILSON, 


Cov Lp we for a single moment imagine that 
our silence as to the existence of so notorious 
a work as the meinoirs of the woman whose 
name we have just put at the head of this 
article, could keep the knowledge of such 
a circumstance from our readers, we should 
hesitate as to the propriety of alluding to it 
in any shape ; but as 1t is wnmpossible but that 
most of them must have heard of it already, 
it would be but a questionable kind of pru- 
dence to suppose that we can be doing any 
great harm in noticing the book as we are 
about to do. Has it not already been com- 
mented upon in every newspaper, and all the 
publicity heen given to it thata book can ob- 
tain? Has it not been reprinted in every 
shape, and hawked about the most frequented 
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streets and thoroughfares of the metropolis, 
by men who almost force it into our hands? 
And is not the portrait of Miss Wilson her- 
self stuck up at almost every print-shop ?* 
But more fuss has been made about this pro- 
duction than was necessary: it is not more 
profligate than Don Juan, or more immoral 
than Wilhelm Meister—that production so 
cried up by many English critics ; not warmer 
in expression, or looser in sentiment, than 
Moore's amatory Poems; not grosser in its 

ictures than the once celebrated Spirit of the 

ook, or than the Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Orleans ; not more polluting, if so much, than 
many of the details that find their way into 
the daily newspapers, which, nevertheless, 
may be seen on the breakfast-tables of very 
respectable people ; nor is it more prurient or 
lascivious than many productions to be found 
in a circulating library. This, it will be ob- 
served, is not saying much in its favour: we 
admit it; yet, nevertheless, think that, con- 
sidered as one of the signs of the times, the 
publication of this work is not at all more 
ominous than the unaccountable sympathy 


which Miss Foote’s appearance at Covent | 


Garden excited in the audience: neither is 
it more pernicious in its tendency than much 
of the poetry of Moore, who brought, in the 
shape of elegant poetry, the prurient virus 
into our very drawing-rooms. We are not, 
therefore, disposed to think very much the 
worse of the world in consequence of this 
publication, or to imagine that society ac- 
tually deteriorates every day; forif we look 
not many generations back, shall we find 


vice displaying itself less unblushingly? | 


What say we to the taste of our fathers and 
grandfathers who could encourage such vile 
stuff as The Town and Country Magazine 
and its scandalous tete-a-tétes ? 
‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,’ 

or, in plain English, there have been Kitty 
Fishers and other celebrated cyprians before 
Harriette Wilson ; and some, too, as witness 


Mrs. Baddeley, &c. who have edified the world | 


with their gene xe me 
think much worse o 


ushered into the world; for we never sup- 
posed them to be a very saintly or ascetic 
race. Why, therefore, some persons should 
affect to be so greatly scien at this 
production, we do not exactly —- 
Setting aside the personalities and the expo- 
sure of individuals,—with whom, by the by, 


we do not greatly sympathize for the figure | 


which they here cut+, there is but very little 





* We observed it, the other day, in a win. 
dow of the basement floor of Furnival’s Inn. 
Why does Mr. Peto, who is, we believe, a pt- 
ous man, although not the most tasteful archi- 
tect of the day, as the building we have just 
mentioned sufficiently attests, remonstrate 
agaiost such a profane exhibition? The por- 
trait itselfis, however, not eminently attractive, 
for the lady looks here more like a dowdy than 
a dashing demirep. 

+ Some of the individuals exhibited here 
certainly do make a most ridiculous figure ; 
but we have very little compassion to bestow 
on them. Sir William Abdy is chronicled as 
the greatest noodle that it is possible to con- 


We do not even | 


ya | CeiVe, < ) one of our earls as 
our patricians and se- | ceive, and the eldest son of é 


nators than we did before this book was | 








| 
} 
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—— 
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to shock the decorum of many very well-bred 
people. Et is, to be sure, not quite right 
that so much piquant scandal relative to high 
life and fashionable society should have been 
permitted to escape from west-end drawing- 
rooms, and be retailed out—oh, horror! to 


vulgar plebeians, in sixpenny numbers. Yet | 
¥ 


we surely do not mean to say that this is not 
a vile publication, and utterly unfit to be pe- 
rused by any female pretending to molesty ? 
Certainly not; but there are also many other 
things, heaven knows, very unbecoming wo- 
men of character, which they nevertheless do. 
How, we ask, can any modest woman en- 
dure to witness the disgusting exhibitions at 
the Opera*? how can they venture to a 
masquerade, where they are elbowed by the 
most infamous women ? how can they bear to 
take up a newspaper filled with the filthiest 
details of a case of crim. con. ’?—The fact is, 
that both fashionable people and good kind 
of people do a great many indelicate and in- 
decorous—not to say gross, things. 

Let us not be misunderstood: we wish 
not to exculpate or vindicate such publica- 
tions as the one that has given rise to these 
observations. Let the woman who can thus 
deliberately record her infamy and doubly 
prostitute herself, be branded with all the ob- 
loquy which she merits; and let those, too, 
whose cupidity tempts them to publish such 
works, meet with the contempt that they de- 
serve. In however favourable a light this 
unfortunate woman would place her con- 
duct, the very act of exposing her frailties 
to the world adds to her criminality, and 
proves that she has as little delicacy and feel- 
ing as she has virtue. 
proverb, which says, Peccato celuto é mezzo 


_perdonato, and we certainly wish that fe- 





| 
‘ 


{ 


males placed in her unhappy situation 
would adopt it as their wisest maxim. To 
blazon her own guilt requires a degree of ef- 
frontery of which, judging from the memoirs 
themselves, we should net have supposed 





one of the most beggarly wretches that ever dis- 


graced nobility. As for Mrs. Nesbit, we must 


| 
| 


_ charitably suppose either that she was drunk at 


} 
i 


| 
| 





the time, or that the anecdote related of heris a 
mere fabrication. 

* We are not altogether singular in our 
opinion respecting the ballet at the Opera, 
for even the author of Sayings and Doings, 
who is a staunch admirer of the aristocracy, 
and who asserts that our nobility is ‘the most 
moral nobility in Europe,’ and the £ best of 
people,’—even he does not attempt to defend 
an exhibition, ‘ the only merit of which is the 
gross exposition of person, at which modesty 
shudders, and from which common decency 
revolts... This is tolerably strong language, 
especially when it is considered that he has 
just before told us that an ‘ exemplary coun- 
tess’ applauded one of these disgusting exhi- 
bitions, by her ¢ Brava, brava!’ Now, al- 
though we certainly should not recommend 
the pages of Harriette to any modest female, 
we may safely say that they contain nothing 
that can either contaminate the morals or 


shock the delicacy of those ‘ exemplary’ la- | 


dies who patronize the Opeia and its posture 
women. 


——— —— > 





ata | Zz a ee 
this wretched woman capable ; nothing Jess 

than the extreme of want would, in oar opj. 
nion, have urged her to this self-degradation 
—could have induced her to chronicle herself 
as a fit object for the scorn as well as the pit 
of the world; since she does not appear Kd 
have been utterly abandoned, or lost to a} 
the delicacy which should adorn her gey 
There are indeed one or two incidents in her 
history which prove her to have been gene. 
rous and humane; we say have been, because 
we apprehend that she must have forfeited 
her only remaining pretensions to esteem 
ere she could have sat down to become her 
own historian. And can it then be possible 
that the paramour of the titled and the opy. 
lent,—that she who was once surrounded by 
fortune and luxury, has sunk so low, or have 
fallen into such wretchedness? If such be 
really the case, what a lesson does her life 
hold out to her own sex! But even sy 
posing the fasionable courtesan successful to 
the very extremity of her worldly career, she 
is but one among ten thousand; and less for- 
tunate wretches find themselves, after a few 
brief years, abandoned to all the horrors of 
misery and want. 

With respect to the styleof the work, 
many parts of it are written in a romantic 
sentimental strain, and we might almost be- 
lieve that the lady was quite Platonic in her 
attachments, did not the cloven foot sudden- 
ly display itself, and prove that there was as 
much of the satyr as of the grace in her com- 
position ; for that the memoirs of a courte- 
san should not be hcentious will hardly 
be expected. We shall now dismiss a sub- 


There is an Italian { ject which may, in the opinion of many of 


our readers, have obtained from us more no- 
tice than it deserves ; but we hardly appre- 
hend that we shall be censured for having 
commented upon it as we have done, since, 
if the mere knowledge that there are immoral 
publications and profligate A in the 
world be absolutely subversive of all virtue, 
then we are in a desperate state indeed ; but 
it is one thing to know that depravity exists, 
and another to indulge in it. 





THE THAMES TUNNEL. 


On Wednesday the tunnel under the n- 
ver Thames was formally commenced, by 
ceremoniously laying the first stone, whic 
honour devolved on William Smith, Esp 
chairman. 

‘The spot on which the operations are 
begun, is near to and somewhat to the 
eastward of Rotherhithe Church, and on the 
south side of Rotherhithe Street. The pre 
parations consist of a circle of piles of large 
scantling, bounding a very stout timber curb, 
shod with iron (on the under side), and se 
curely bolted together. This timber curb, 
which is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and 50 feet 
| diameter, forms the base of a circular brick 
| structure, which is to be 3 feet in thickness, 
‘and 40 feet in height. The brickwork 1s ‘0 
‘be set in Roman cement, well secured by 
horizontal band hoops, let into the courses at 
short intervals from each other, and the whole 
! is to be bound vertically by means of 48 iron 
| tes, the aggregate strength of which is more 


| 
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han sufficient to carry the whole structure, 
skbough its weight will exceed 1000 tons. 


| 


boiler, &c. is to be set up on the top of this | 


structure, for the purpose of giving motion 
to a bucket-chain, descending in the middle, 
intending to act as a common d redging ma- 
chine for taking up the soil, which is to be re- 
moved to give place to the building in ques- 
on. 

In this manner Mr. Brunell purposes to 

enetrate through the gravel, sand, and wa- 
ter (about 28 feet deep) which forms the up- 

rstratum, or bed of the river. This brick 
structure, which may be compared to the 
curb commonly used by well-diggers, is to be 
sunk down into the blue clay. 

The tunnel will be opened between 45 
and 65 feet below high-water mark, and car- 
ried through the blue clay, of which there 
wtll be from 10 to 14 feet on the top of the 
brickwork in the deepest part of the river. 
The shaft now preparing is intended for foot 
passengers. The larger descent, for carriages, 
which is to be of about 200 feet diameter, 
will not be begun till the tunnel is carried on 
to a certain extent under the river. 

After the ceremony of laying the first stone 
had been performed, it was foliowed by a 
cold collation, for what work can be carried 
on without eating or drinking? On the toast 
of Mr. Brunell and the Arts and Sciences be- 
ing drunk, Mr. B. returned thanks, and ex- 
pressed his hope that he should soon have 
an opportunity of acknowledging a similar 
compliment at the other side of the water (a 
laugh); for which oceasion a bottle, nay a 
dozen, of the wine furnished for the present 
entertainment, should be carefully sealed up 
and preserved.—( Laughter and applause.) 
a 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONG, 
My heart it is blighted, 
My love it is slighted, 
And sad is the soul that was once light and gay; 
My lover’s departed, 
And I’m broken-hearted,— 
My joys are all crush’d, and my hopes flown 
away. 
O, never again 
Will the softening rain 
Revive in my bosom the verdure of May; 
My comforts are sear'd 
. By the hand | rever’d,— 
My joys are all crush’d, and my hopes flown 
away. 
This jessamine seat 
Shall be my retreat, 
In summer and winter, by night and by day, 
While I pensively sing 
To the bird on the wing,— 


My joys are all crush'd, and my bopes flown 
aWay. 








Man loves and regrets, 

Adores and forgets, 

While the heart he forsakes sinks to utter 
decay ; 

But woman alone 

Is faithful to one, 


Joys are all crush’d, and her hopes 
flown away. 


Alas! that strange feeling 
ts pot worth revealing, 


Tho’ her 


A steam engine of 30-horse power, with | 


_How he opens a wound which no art can 








| Count Forbin himself, and proves to bea 


by curtains; an entrance has been made 


i with both. The season commenced on Tues- 


-cessary to repair the King’s Theatre, which 


Which wastes like the strength of the sea-surg- | 
ing spray ; 
But true passion’s course 
Is still equal in force, 
When its joys are all crush'd, and its hopes 
flown away. 
Man little conceives, 
When a mind he deceives, 


allay ; 
When she dare not reveal, 
Tho’ ‘tis pain to conceal, 
That her joys are all crush’d, and ber hopes 
flown away. 
Then go, false one, go— 
Nay, | cannot say so, 
Tho’ the peace you have stolen you'll never 
repay ; 
I could whisper adieu, 
But my heart is still true, 
Tho” my joys are all crush’d, and my hopes 
flown away. 


O let me forbear 
His memory to sear, 
Tho’ stern and relentless to all I could say; 
I fain could regret, 
But I cannot forget, 
That my joys are all crush’d, and my hopes 
flown away. 


The delicate rose, 
Like the dawn of repose, 
May be spoil’d by the blast, or the sun's scorch- 
ing ray 5 
So fair Isabel’s bloom 
Will soon sink to the tomb, 
Now her joys are all crush’d, and her hopes 
flown away. N.C. 








FINE ARTS. 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ. 


Aw admirable likeness of Mr. Cobbett has 
just been published, at a price which will 
bring it within the reach of all the admirers 
of that inconsistent but extraordinary man. 
It is engraved by Adlard, from a crayon in 


the possession of young Mr. Cobbett; the | 


size 1s such, that it may be bound! up with any 
of Mr. Cobbett’s works, political, theoloyical, 
or agricultural. — 








Some old pictures, which had been long in 


' the ancient Hotel of the Finances, have been | have not seen, called The Rock of La Char- 


restored to the Royal Museum of Paris, to | 
which they belonged. 


. One of them, covered 
with a thick coat of dirt, and hardly distin- | 
guishable, has been cleaned and repaired by 


magnificent Claude, valued at above 50,000 
frances. It will be placed in the great gal- | 
lery. | 


- i 








THE DRAMA. 
IraLran Opera.—lIt having been found ne- 


will require some weeks to get ready, the 
company has been transferred t» the little 
and ill-constructed theatre in the Haymarket. 
The boxes have been divided from each other 


through the centre box into the pit, and the 
first gallery is also made to communicate 





dav with Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro, which, 


not to lose our time upon it. 


considering the difficulty of the singers ad- 
justing their voices to so small a house, was 
very well performed. Madame de Begnis, 
as the countess, was extremely happy; and 
Susannah, perhaps, never had a better repre- 
sentative than in Madame Vestris. Signor 
de Begnis had his old character of Figaro, 
which he played with his usual excellence. 
The air of Non piu andrai was given with the 
most striking effect. A pretty ballet, or di- 
vertissement, called L’Offrande aur Graces, 
followed, in which Madame Vestris excited 
immense applause. 


AncGyLe Rooms.— Madame Catalini, whose 
vocal talents have filled all Europe with as- 
tonishment, and to whom kings and empe- 
rors have listened with rapture, is about to 
take leave of the British public, previously to 
which she gives four concerts. The first 
took place on Thursday evening, and was 
numerously attended by the fashionable 
world. She sang several Italian airs with 
her usual effect,—an effect which power, 
compass, brilliancy, and sweetness combined 
to produce. [ler greatest trumph was La 
Placida Campagna: this air brought all her 
talents into action, and we should have said 
no human effort could go higher, had not an 
encore proved that she had still something 
in reserve. Madame Catalini also sang the 
ballad of Sweet Home, with a simplicity 
which formed the most striking contrast to 
her usual style. She concluded with our 
national air of God save the King, with a 
majesty and force which surpass all des- 
cription. 

Oratorros.— Drury Lane has commenced 
its oratorios successfully, with several et 
by Weber, particularly the cantata of Kampf 
und Sig, composed in commemoration of 
the Battle of Waterloo; and some pieces 
from Weber's opera of Precivsa. Braham, 
Madame Ronzi de Begnis, and Miss Ste- 
phens are a host in the vocal department ; 
and the instrumental part is well sustained, 
Kieswetter played an exquisite fantasia on 
the violin. The house was well filled, both 
on Friday and Wednesday nights. 

Covent-GarpEN THEATRE.—A new piece 
has been produced at this theatre, which we 


_bonniere ; and, from the character given of it 


in a morning paper remarkable for its critical 
lenity in theatrical matters, we feel disposed 
It is described 
as ‘a raw-head-and-bloody-bone sort of a 
piece, founded on a French story,’ and in 
which the plot and dialogue are the most ob- 
jectionable. All the papers consider it so 
completely damned the first night, that an 
audience ought not to have been a second 
time insulted with it. 


Mr. Maruewe at Home.—Charles Ma- 
thews,—the inimitable Charles Mathews, 
will be At Home next week, when the pub- 
lic are invited to inspect the contents of his 
Memorundwn Book. We shall do more: we 
shall copy a leaf or two out of it. 

Mr. Bartley’s really entertaining and in- 
structive lectures on astronomy still continue 
to attract the young and the inquisitive: they 
are well attended 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 


Mr. H. D. Inglis, author of the Tales of | 


Ardennes, under the assumed name of Der- 
went Conway, is about to deliver a course of 


lectures, at the Music Hall, Leeds, on the | 


literature of modern Europe, including no- 
tices relative to the arts of music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture 

A splendid edition of Milton, with embel- 
lishments by Martin, is announced for publi- 
cation; and when we call to mind the splen- 
did compositions and gorgeous scenery in 
which this artist has been so eminently suc- 
cessful, we have no doubt but that his pencil 
and graver will most happily illustrate the 
sublime conceptions of our great epic bard. 


The trustees of the British Museum have 
ps to Parliament for the means of pur- 
chasing the collection of MSS. of the late 
Mr. Rich, the traveller, consisting of 900 
volumes, together with a collection of me- 
dals, and other curiosities, valued altogether 
at £8000. 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare has declared his 
intention of presentnig his collection of 
books, on Italian history and topography, 


comprising nearly 18,000 volumes, to {the | 


“British Museum. 

A splendid .gyptian sarcophagus has ar- 
rived at Paris, covered both inside and out- 
side with hieroglyphics. These inscriptions, 
according to the examination of Champolion, 
indicate that the defunct inhabitant, whose 
name was Ousirphthaor, had been a priest of 
Ammon and Anubis, scribe of the great tem- 
ple of Patha, at Memphis, and attached to 
the worship of King Psammiticus. The 
name of this king, frequently repeated on se- 
veral parts of the sarcophagus, implies that 
it was commenced about six hundred and 
fifty years before the Christian era. It was 
taken from the catacombs of Memphis. 


Professor Olbers, of Bremen, has publish- 
ed a curious article on the inundations of 
the 3d and 4th of February, coinciding with 
the full moon, which was near to the earth, 
its perigee being on the 5th of February. 
The inundation, however, would not, he 
says, have been so considerable, if it had not 
been attended with a violent hurricane from 
the north-west, which caused the sea to rise 
to a dreadful height. le predicts that if the 
full moon on the 4th of March should be 
accompanied with hurricane, the conse- 
quences may be dreadful, as the tide of that 
day, so far as it depends on the action of the 
sun and moon, will be the highest of all. 

The Royal York Baths.—This establish- 
ment, which has been recently fitted up in 
a very extensive building, in the York 
race, Regent’s Park, will be one of the most 
complete in the metropolis, and will afford 
every accommodation and convenience which 
the visitors can desire. 


baths are to be found here,—cold or hot, 
shower, vapour, fumigating, &c.; and, in 
addition to the baths themselves, which are 
very numerous, there are reading-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, and a spacious billiard-room, 
the use of which, however, is restricted to 
those who subscribe to it. 





_the 7th September, 1819. 
had been taken to the West Indies to try the 
effect of the climate, and the other was hung 





er- | 
twenty-four hours, after which they were | 


Every variety of 


The largest bath | 


is a spacious room, decorated with two co- 
lumns, and a figure of Neptune, at whose 
feet a dolphin spouts up the water into the 
bathing-place. The building, which was 
erected by Mr. James Burton, the architect, 
is very judiciously laid out, and externally 
makes a handsome appearance, having an 
[onic loggia in its centre. 





ON PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. 
By George Houston, of New York. 

The most valuable use to which this acid 
may be applied, is that of curing meat of 
every description, so as to preserve it from 
flies, and from putrefaction in hot weather. 
It has been ascertained, by innumerable ex- 
periments, that it contains the same proper- 
ties of preserving animal matters, as smok- 
ing them by wood does; and that the only 
difference in using it and drying by the pre- 
sent mode is merely in the application. In 


the one case, the meat is acted on during the | 


distillation of the acid while the wood is 
burning in the smoke-lhouse; im the other, 
the acid, already formed, is applied by im- 
mersion or by the brush. 

Since the experiments of Mr. Stotze, at 


Halie, several successful applications of the 


acid, inthis way, have been noticed in the 
English journals. Two specimens of meat 


| were, some time ago, exhibited at a meeting 
| . . . . . r . 
of the Philosophical Society, Whitehaven, 


which had been prepared with the acid on 
One of the pieces 


up at home. After the lapse of fifteen 
months (i. e. January, 1821), they were tast- 
ed by all the members of the society, and 
found to be perfectly sweet, fresh, and fit for 
use. Our journals’also have mentioned in- 
stances where the acid has been used in the 
preparation of meat, and the result has been 
equally satisfactory. But nothing has ap- 
peared of a positive nature, in either country, 
by which the mode of applying it could be 
distinctly understood. In one instance, the 
acid was put into the tub after the meat had 
been sufhciently saturated with the pickle ; 
and in another, it was not applied till after 
it was removed from the tub, and had hung 
in the open air fora day or two. The quantity 
of the acid used has likewise been differently 


estimated, according to the different modes of | 


preparation which have been adopted. 


With the view of satisfying myself on the | 


subject, I caused six pieces of beef usually 


selected for smoking, and weighing about | 
fifteen pounds each, to be cured with salt, | 
saltpetre, and sugar, in the ordinary way, and, | 


when they had been about four weeks in the 
pickle, they were taken out and hung up for 


moistened by a brush, with nearly a quart of 


‘the acid. Ina few days they had all the ap- 
pearance of smoked beef, and, when cut in | 
| slices, no difference whatever could be disco- 
| vered between them in flavour or taste. 
| hams and tongues, prepared in the same 
'manner, showed a similar result. 


Some 


In point of economy, the difference 
in the two modes is very striking. The ex- 
pense of smoking a hundred weight of meat 





is 37 1-2 cents ; the cost of the acid for the 
same quantity 1s only six cents. But what 
is of still greater importance is, that whe 
meat returns from the smoke-house, it gene- 
| rally weighs about a third less than when sent 
| thither. Prepared with the acid, no diminy- 
tion in the weight takes place; while the 
| Juices of the beef and hams which are 

dried up by the fire of the smoke-house are 
| entirely preserved in the new process. Add 
| to this, that in using the acid there is no 
| danger of the meat being changed, or of its 
| passing through the hands of persons who 
may not be altogether attentive to cleanliness 
—considerations which are of no small jim- 
portance to those who are careful in regulat. 
ing their household affairs. 

Accompanying this communication is a 
piece of beef, prepared by me about two 
_months ago, and a part of the acid used b 

me on that occasion. The beef has been 
| fully exposed during the whole of that pe- 
riod, and, although the weather has not been 
sO warm as is usual at this season, I have no 
| doubt that it is unassailable by flies, in the 
| hottest part of the year. When sliced and 
| broled, it relishes as well as the best beef 
steak. 

The acid is in the same state in which it 
was when it first came from the still. Itis 
divested of its colour by subsequent distilla- 
tion: but, as this deprives it of its essential 
oil (the cause of the smoky flavour given to 
the meat), any alteration in its present state 
must diminish that flavour, and probably 
materially affect its antiseptic qualities ; con- 
sequently, render it unfit for curing meat. 

I have been assured that fish may be pre- 
served for any length of time, by the pyrolig- 
neous acid. This appears extremely pro- 
bable. Salmon, shad, and_ herrings, are 
cured in smoke-houses, in the same way that 
meat is cured; and there seems no doubt 
that the acid would produce a similar effect. 
It ‘might als® be used to preserve beef and 
_ pork for a considerable period, without the 
| trouble and expense of salting. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


© Srreet Errata’ and the ‘Triumph of Bacchus 
in our next, 
| Will P. A. favour us with the conclusion of 
his ‘Trip to Cambridge,’ without which we 
cannot decide on its insertion: 
The ‘ Farming Doctor’ is clever, but it _ 
_ been anticipated in The Literary Chronicle, °) 
| a poetic tale on the same subject. 
We fear the great length of A. Bs 
preclude its insertion, in which caseit 
forwarded to his address. 
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tale will 
shall be 
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VKETCHES of UPPER CANADA; Do- 
s mestic, Local, and Characteristic: to which are 


ided. Practical Details for the Information of Emi- 
pr of every Class, aud some Recollections of the 


‘sited States of America ; 
Tate ee By JOHN HOWISON, 


Of the Hon. East Ludia Company's Service. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London, 
Speedily will be published, by the same Author, 
FOREIGN SCENES and TRAVELLING RECRE- 
ATIONS. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
S of LITERATURE.—At a Meeting held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Friday, the 25th February, 
1825, for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
expediency of establishing a Society for the Eucuurage- 
ment of Literature— 

COLONEL NUGENT IN THE CHAIR, 


It was resolved (after reading the subjoined Prospec- 
tus), that the undermentioned gentlemen do form a 
Committee of Directors, for the purpose of carrying 
the plan into execution; with power to add to their 
number, and tu appoint the Officers of the Institution, 


Heury T. Colebrooke, Esq. | Edward Moor, Esq. F.R.S. 

FRS., FLS., &e. F.S A., &e. 

William Holmes, Esq. Colonel Nugent. 
William Judd, Exq Sir John Philippart. 
William Kingdem, Esq. | William Tuoke,Esy F.R S. 
Herbert Mayo, Esq. ke. 

PROSPECTUS. 

The dificulties with which Authors have to contend, 
in bringing their works before the Public, have long 
been the subject of complaint amoung literary men; 
and have, doubtless, in numerous instances, repressed 
the early efforts of genius. 

It is therefore, in contemplation to forma ‘ Society 
forthe Encouragement of Literature,’ which, without 
losing sight of those pecuniary advantages on which 
its stability must depeud, would not look se much to 
private emolunrent as to public benefit; and while it 
would insure to the young Author of merit the foster- 
ing aid of its patronage, would reserve for the necessi- 
ties of his declining age some portion of the profit 
arising from his labours. 

In order to accomplish these objects, it is intended 
that the Society should purchase the Copyright of 
Works which may be deemed wort hy of public appro- 
‘ation; but it is not meant that the Society should 
interfere with the established trade of the B.okseller, 
‘wi the Public will be supplied with the worksthrough 
tie medium of tae regular Publishers. 

The basis on which it is proposed to establish the 
ociely is as follows :— 

The Capital to be £100.000—in Shares of £25—but 
'o be increased, if atany future period such a measure 
‘iould be deemed advisable by a majority of Proprie- 
tors; and, in that event, the Shareholders to have the 
vilege of subscribing, at Par, in proportion tu the 
suiount of their Shares. 

One-third of the Directors to vacate their seats an- 
uually; but to be eligible to be re-elected. 

Al Vacancies in the Directorship to be filled up by 
tlut amoug the Shareholders; who are tu be allowed 
» Vote in the following ratio: — 


IShare ....., 1 Vote. | 10 Shares ...... 3 Votes. 
oShares ....., 2 Votes. | 20 Shares ...... 5 Votes. 
And one additional Vote for every five Shares exceed- 
‘Nk tweaty. 
am Share to eutitle ite possessor to one Copy of 
t ery W ork published by the Society, at two-thirds of 
be publication price. 
RR at the rate of five per cent. per annum, to be 
the & ialf yearly, ou the amoant of the iustalments on 
he Shares, 
4 Deposit of One Pound per Share toe paid at the 
md t subscribing, and the remainder by gradual 
may — asthe extension of the Society's concerus 
"esled oa But it is sapposed that the amount 
per Sh will not, for a considerable period, exceed £5 
ase; and no instalment beyond that sum will be 
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The Profits, after payment of the Interest and Dis- 
burseinents, to be appropriated as follows :-—One-‘ourth 
to forin a Fund for the benefit of Authors,—to be here. 
after disposed of at the discretion of the Society ; Two 
fourths to be divided among the Proprietors, annually ; 
and the remaining fourth to accumulate as Capital 
during Six Years, when one-half of the accumulation 
will be divided among the Proprietors, and subse 
quently, every third year, a division of the profits of the 
three preceding years will be made; by which arrange- 
ment a perpetual fund of three years’ profits will be 
formed, to meet any unforeseen expenditure, and to 
preveut the possibility of loss to the Proprictors 

Although no positive estimate can be formed of the 
pecuniary advantages which are likely to accrue to the 
proprietors, yet, from the well-known facts, that the 
profits on publications are generally large, and that, 
on many popular works, they exceed the ordinary 
limits of those on other speculations, it may be reason- 
ably presumed that the annual returns from that source 
will be considerable; while it is certain that the dis- 
counts to be obtained from Printers and Papermakers,by 
payments in cash, in lieu of the long and burdensome 
credit now given tothe Publishers, will clone afford an 
ample remuneration for the advance of capital. To 
which considerations may be added, the power which 
the Society will possess, through its ample funds and 
literary connections, of promoting the publication of 
works of high national ery 

The principal object of this [ustitution being the 
general encouragement of Literature, the Society will 
not suffer itself to be biassed by party feelings; but 
will be open to the reception of all works that do not 
militate against good order and morality. 

A Deed for the establishment of the Society will be 
prepared under the sanction of the Directors, and the 
same is to be deemed the proper Deed for carrying the 
Plan intoeffect; by which it will be provided that, as 
between themselves, the Shareholders shall not be 
liable beyond the amount of their respective Shares in 
the capital of the Suciety. And in order that, as far as 
possible, no Shareholder may be liable, as between the 


| Society and the Public, beyoud the amount of his 


Shares, it is intended, that all contracts aud engage- 
ments on behalf of the Society shall be made and 
entered into with that stipulation, aud for immediate 
payment. But, should it be deemed advisable, an 
application will be made to Parliament for an Act of 
Incorporation. 

Applications for Shares may be made to Messry 
Allston and Hundleby, the Solicitors of the Society, at 
their office, in Freeman's Court, Cornhill, London, 
until Tuesday, the 15th March, when the Subseription 
will be closed, and the applicants be informed of the 
uumber of Shares allotted to each, the deposits on 
which are to be then paid to Messrs. Ransom and Co., 
Bankers, Pall Mall East. 





NEW WORKS 
Published by Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


TH E WRITER’S CLERK ; or, the 

Humours of the Scottish Metropolis. In three 
vols, 12mo. 21s. boards. 

RAMESES; an Egyptian Taije, with Historical 
Notes of the Era ofthe Pharaohs. Three vols. post 8vo, 
30s boards. 

‘ Rameses belongs to the class of historical Novels, 
and is one of the most intellectual and imaginative 
productions of the age.'—Critical Gazette, No. 7. 


OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. By Mary Russel Mitford, Author of ‘Julian,’ 
a Tragedy. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 7s 6d. boards 

‘The Sketches of Country Scenery, in which this 
volume abounds, have such a convincing air of locality; 
the human figures, iuterspersed among them, are 
touched in such a laughter-loving good-humoured 
spirit of caricature, innocent, yet pungent withal, that 
we scarcely know a more agreeable portfolio of trifies 
for the amusement of an idle hour. —Quarterly Review, 
No. 61. 

The GIL BLAS of the REVOLUTION. Translated 
from the Freuch of M. Picard. Three vols. 12mo. 21s 

oards . 

COMIC TALES and LYRICAL FANCIES, inv- 
cluding the CHESSIAD, a Mock-Heroic, and the 
WREATH of LOVE. By Charles Dibdin, Esq. fooils- 
cap 8vo. 78. ; ' 

The HERMIT in ITALY; or Observations on the 
Matness and Customs of the Italians at the Com 
meucement of the Nineteenth Ceutury. Three vols. 
12mo 18s. boards. ot 

‘We are much pleased with this light and pleasant 
series of Essays.’—Lit. Gaz Jan. 

HIGH-WAYS and BY-WAYS; or, Tales of the 
Road-Side, picked-up ip the French Provinces. By a 
Walking Gentleman. a. Edition. In two vols 

ost Svn. price I4s. boards. 
, SCENES and THOUGHTS, post &vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

‘The Scenes in this volume are bighly descriptive, 
and the Thoughts are sensible and correct. The 





Author, throughout, displays a most amiable feeling, 


and is an eloquent advocate in the cause of merality. 
The articles are on well-selected subjects, and are 
altogether of a domestic nature.’"—Literary Chrouicle. 


The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the NARRATIVE 
of a JOURNEY to the TEMPLES and DWELLINGS 
excavated out of a Mountain of Granite, aud extending 
upwards of a mile and a quarter, at Elora, in the East 
Indies. With some general Observations on the People 
and Country. By Jvbn B. Seely, Captain in the Bom- 
bay Native Infantry, ke. Svo. with several plates, 16s. 
boaris, 

‘T the eterval honour of Captain Seely be it re- 
cordey, that, unpatronized and unaided, he undertook 
a journey of near three bundred miles, at cousideral le 
expense and hazard, for the express purpdse of investi- 
Gating the interesting remaius of Elora.".—Gentieman's 
Wiagazine. 

* It contains many curious facts, and supplies a more 
substantial account of Elora than any which we have 
met with in the Eastern Philosophical Publications.’— 
Lit Gaz 

A VOICE from INDIA, in Answer to the Reformers 
of England. By J B Seely, Captain in the Bombay 
Native [nfantry, Author of ‘The Wonders of Elora.’ 
Svo. 7s. boards. 

‘In Captain Seely's book we find the state of society 
in India very ably discussed. Indeed, the author 1s 
most successful while demonstrating the effects which 
would inevitably be produced on the minds of the 
natives by any thing like an unlicensed press.'— 
Courier. 

The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON; 
with Notes of various Authors, principally from the 
Editions of Newton, Duuster, and Warton. To which 
is prefixed, Newton's Life of Milton. By Edward 
Hawkins, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Four 
vols. 8vo price £2. 2s. boards. 

VENICE under the YOKE of FRANCE and of 
AUSTRIA: with Memoirs of the Courts, Goverament, 
and People of Italy; presenting a faithfal Picture of 
her present Condition, and including original Anecdotes 
of the Bonaparte Family. By a Lady of Rank. Written 
during a Twenty Years’ Residence in that interesting 
Country; and now published for the information of 
Englishmen in general, and of Travellers in pasticular. 
Dedicated to the Noblemea and Gentlemen the Mem- 
bers of the Club entitled ‘ The Travellers’ Society.’ 
In two vols. 8vo 21s. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of Mrs. 
FRANCES SHERIDAN, Mother of the late Right 
Hon. R. B. SHERIDAN, and Author of ‘ Sidae 
Biddulph,’ ‘ Nourjahad,’ and ‘ The Discovery ;’ with 
Remarks upon a late Life of the Right Hon. R. B. 
Sheridan, Criticisms and Selections from the Works 
of Mrs. Sheridan, and Biographical Anecdotes of her 
Family and Contemporaries. By her Grand-daughter, 
Aliciz Lefanu. 8vo. 12s. boards. 


The LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. By Jehu Galt, Esq. Third Edition. Post 
8vo. 106. 6d. boards 

The LUCUBRATIONS of HUMPHREY RAVE- 
LIN, Esq late Major in the ©**® Regiment of lofantry. 
Secoud Edition. Post 8vo 8s. boards. 

See Quarterly Review, No. 61, p. 100. 


SECRET MEMOIRS of the COURT of LOUIS 
XIV., and of the REGENCY; extracted from the 
German Correspondence of the Duchess of Orleans, 
Mother of the Regent. Preceded by a Notice of this 
Princess, and accompanied with Notes. 8vo. price 14s, 
boards. 

‘ This is a book of the highest authority.’—See Lord 
J. Russell's ‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe,’ 4to. 

ALICE ALLAN; The COUNTRY TOWN; and 
other Tales. By Alexander Wilson. Post 8vo 8s. Gd, 
boards. 

STANMORE; or, the Mouk and the Merchant's 
Widow. A Novel. By Sophia Reeve. Three vols. 
12m. 18s. boards. 

PETER SCHLEMIHL: from the German of La- 
motte Fouqué. With Plates, by George Cruikshank. 
Second Edition. Foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 6d. beards. 


HERALDIC ANOMALIES. Second Edition, with 
considerable Additious. Two vols. post 8vo. 2!s. 


The STAR in the EAST: showing the Analogy 
which exists between the Lectures of Freemasonry, 
the Mechanism of Initiation into its Mysteries, and the 
Christian Religion. By the Rev. G. Oliver, Author of 
‘ The Antiquities of Freemasuury.’ 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
boards; 

THOUGHTS chiefly designed as Preparative or 
Persuasive to PRIVATE DEVOTION. By Jobn 
Sheppard, Author «f * A Tour im 1816, with Incidental 
Reflections on Religion,’ and of * An Inqniry on the 
Duty of Christians respecting War.’ I2mo. Second 
Edition, with considerable Additions, price 6s boards, 

The ELEMENTS of CIVIL ARCHITECTURE, 
according to Vitruvius and other Ancients; and the 
most approved Practice of Moderu Authors, especially 
Palladio. By Heury Aldrich, D.D. Translated by 
the Rev. Philip Smith, LL. B. Fellow of New College, 





Oxford, 8vo. price 186. buards. 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 











N EMOTRS OF PAINTING, 
+ By W. BUCHANAN, Esq. 

Containing a Chronological History of the Importa- 
tion of Pictures by the great Masters intoGreat Britain 
since the period of the French Revolution; with Cri- 


tical Remarks thereon, and Sketches of Character of | 


the leading Masters of the various Schools of Painting. | 


Two vols, 8vo, 26s, 
Published by R. Ackermann, 10!, Strand, aud to be 
had ef all Booksellers in Towu and Country. 
This day is published, price 2s. or proofs, on India 
paper, 3s. 6d. 


A PORTRAIT of WILLIAM COBBETT, 


Esq. This isa whole-length Portrait, engraved, 
by permission, from a large and beautiful Chalk-Draw- 
ing in the possession of Mr. Col Lett. 

Also, price Is. 6d a Finely Engraved VIEW of the 
wre POST-OFFICE, as it will appear when com- 
leted. 

Printed for Koight and Lacey, Paternoster Row. 








Just poblishedl, in 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
ADIJAH; or, the BLACK PALACE: 


a Tragedy,in Five Acts Dedicated, by perinis- 
sion, to the Right Honourable Lady Sarah Robinson. 


By Mrs. JAMIESON. 


* Mascaritle—Je ne sais si je me trompe, mais vous 
avez la mine d'avoir fait quelque comédie. 
Madelon—He! il pourroit etre quelque chose de ce que 
vous dites. 
Mascarilie —Oh! ma foi, i) faucdra que nous la voyions. 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Printed for Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


AMUSEMENT TO THE END OF TIME. 
This day is published, by W. Cole, 10, Newgate Street, 


HE POLYORAMA;; or, Endless 


Changes of Picturesque Landscape Designed 
by Calvert.—The Polyorama consists of Sixteen Draw- 
ings, any two or more of which form a complete Pic- 
ture; aad such is the astonishing variety of Changes 
which the sixteen Drawings may undergo, that iffone 
Person were to arrange them, so as to exhibit two 
thousand different Views every day, it would take more 
than twenty-eight millions of years to show all the dif- 
ferent Landscapes which may be produced, as long as 
the situation of each Drawing can be varied. This 
aimirable and entertaiving Contrivance will be found 
a desirable Companivn in all families, particularly where 
the polite Art of Drawing is cultivated: it has a ten- 
dency to improve the taste by exhibiting a constant 
variety of Scenery, and may be almost said to supply 
the presence of a Master.—Price Coloured 12s.—On 
tinted Paper Gs. 


THOMAS ROSCOE’S ITALIAN NOVELISTS. 
Just published, 

In four volumes crown 6vo embellished with highly- 
finished Viguette Titles, designed by J. Mills, and 
engraved by C. Rolls, R. Ruberts, and other eminent 
Artists, price £2. 2s. boards, 


HE ITALIAN NOVELISTS : selected 


from the most approved Authors in that Lan- 
guage; from the earliest period down to the close of 
the ‘cighteenth century: armnged in an Historical 
and Chronological Series; translated from the Original 
Italian ; accompavied with Notes, Critical aud Biogra- 
phical. By THOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. 


‘The work now before us has long been a desideratum 
in English history The biographical notices are vrief, 
but comprise much information: and of the traus- 
Jations we can speak in terms of unqualified commen- 
datiou.' 

*{uto no worthier hands could the task have fallen, 
than into those of Mr. Roseoe; he has both the indus- 

fur research and the taste for appreciation. In 
short, these volumes should be found on the shelves of 
wl lovers of the tight, but, nevertheless, foundation 
order of literary architecture "—Literary Gazette 

* Thanks to Mr Roscoe, to whom and to whose fa- 
wily the literary world is much indebted, he has now 
uufolded to us the whole region of Italian romance; 
has given to the lovers of fiction a new source ef grati- 
fication; and to our moderna playwrights an almost in- 
exhaustible fund of mateyials, ou which they may graft 
their superstructure.’ 

*Mr Roscoe's Italian Novelists is one of the most 
entestaining works that has appeared for a long time.’ 
—Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond Street ; 
apd W. and C. Tait, Edinburgh. 
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This day is published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
HE PROGRESS of DISSENT; con- 
taining Observations on the Remarkable and 
Amusing Passages of THAT ARTICLE, in the 6l]st 
Nuinber of the Quarterly Review Addressed to the 
Editor. By a NOVCONFORMIST. 
¥ > oe for B J. Holdsworth, 18. St. Paul's Church- 
ard. 





Just published, a Second Edition, with considerable 
Additions, in 12mo. price 6s. hoards, 
HOUGHTS, chiefly designed as Pre- 
parative or Persuasive to PRIVATE DEVO- 
TION. By JOHN SHEPPARD, 
Author of ‘A Tour iv 1816, with Incideutal Reflections 
en Religion, and of ‘ An Inquiry on the Duty of 
Christians respecting War.’ 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


This day is published, iu 12mo. price Is. 3d. bounds, 
] UNCAN’S ENGLISIE EXPOSITOR ; 

containing the most useful, proper, and appro- 
a Words in the English Language, divided into 
Syllables, properly accented and explained. The 
E:xghth Edition. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
and sold by ail Booksellers. 

Also, PINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
SPELLING-BOOK ; in which are introduced origiual 
Lessons on every Month of the Year, with a highly 
useful and familiar Explanation of the Fasts and Fes- 
tivals observed in the Church of England. The Ninth 
Edition, enlarged and improved. 12mo.1s. 6d bound. 

The FIRST SPELLING-BOOK for CHILDREN ; 
containing a Selection of Spelling Lessonsonly. 18mo 
Is. Lound. 














Svo. with several plates, price 1s. boards, 


Just published, a New Edition, price 5s, 6d. 
WE CHURCHWARDEN’S and 
OVERSEER'S GUIDE and DIRECTOR — 
Written and arranged fur the Use of Parish Officers, 
and others desirous of acquiring Parochial faformation, 
on an entire new Systein, in which every Branch of 
Parish Business, and other Matters relating thereto, 
aud the various Duties of Parish Officers, are familiarly 
and miputely explained. 
y J ASHDOWNE, 
Member of the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Oetavo, sewed, 
Also, by the same Author, 

The PARISH POOR'S RATE BOOK, for Over- 
seers: being an approved and convenient Plan for the 
Assessment for the Relief of the Poor; and containing 
proper Directions for completing the Assessment, the 
adjusting of Disputes, and the Manuer of proceeding 
to recover the Amount of the Rate by Distress, &c. 
Post 4to 3s. in red sheep. 

The PARISH OFFICER’S ALPHABETICAL RE- 
GISTER ; showing the Names of Paupers receiving 
uecasional or permanent Parochial Relief, &c. 2s. 6d. 
sewed 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


This day is published, in 8vo. price 7s. buards, 
VOICE trom INDIA, in Answer to 
4 the Reformers of England. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control. 
By JOUN B SEELY, 

Captain in the Bombay Native Inufautry, and late 
Second in Command Ist Battalion of the Regular 
Biigade of his tlhighness the Rajah of Nagpore ; 
Author of * The Woaders of Elora.’ 

‘This work may be profitably read by those who 
wish to have the benefit of practical opinions as to the 
probable consequences of establishing a free press in 
British India *—Asiatic Journal. 

‘In Captain Seely'’s book we find the state of society 
in India very ably discussed. Indeed, the Captain is 
most successful while demonstrating the effects which 
would inevitably be produced on the minds of the 
natives by avy thing Ike an unlicensed press.’ — 
Courier. 

‘The work is written in an easy and temperate 
style; and the long and varied local experience of the 
author gives ita claim tothe attention of the philoso- 
pher, the politician, the merchaut, aud the statesman.’ 
—Sun. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 
Of whom way be had, by the same Author, 

The WONDERS of ELORA; or, the Narrative ofa 
Journey to the Temples aud Dwellings excavated out 
ofa mountain of Granite, and extending upwards of a 
mile and a quarter, at Elora, in the East Indies. With 
some general observations on the people and country. 
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This day is published, in 8v0. price 2s 64 With 

Designs, including a characteristic Portrait f P,. 

Hohenlohe, by George Cruikshank, Of Prince 
ATHOLIC MIRACLES. To) which 

added, a Reply to Cobbett's Def, rh, 

cism, and Libel on the Reformation. —-» °! Catholi 


Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paterp 
and Westley and Tyrrell, Dablin. oster Row. 
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: ; RAILWAYS, &e. Ke. 
PERS! INS connected with the Establish 
meut of Railways, Tramroads, &e. wil] read with 
some interest, a Treatise on such Modes of Conye : 
contained inthe First Part, price 9s., of a Wor ® 
gantly printed ow Drawing Paper, in demy roe 
entitled A DESCRIPTION of the FAULTS or DYKES 
ofthe MINERAL BASIN of SOUTIT WALES 
By GEORGE OVERTON. Esq Civil Engineer 
Part If. with numerous Eogravings, will follow 
soou as possible + 
Printed for Knight and Laeey, Paternoster Rov. 








In a few days will be published, in one handsome 
volume, with plates, price 9s. boards, 


RACTICAL CHEMICAL MINERA. 


LOGY, or, concise and easy Methods, illustrated 
hy Experiments, for readily ascertaining the Nature 
and Value of the different Ores, and other Mineral Syb. 
stances, found in Nature, as comprehended in their 
Assay, Aualysis, Reductions, &c. together with a De. 
scription of the Apparatus and Tests used by the Scien. 
tific Mineralogist, and the Processes adopted by the 
Miner; the whole intended as a companion to ‘The 
Portable Mineralogical Cabinet.’ 

By FREDERICK JOYCE, 
Operative Cheniist. 
Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row; 
and Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. in a~beautifu! 
volume, 18mo ou hot pressed Paper, embellished 
with ‘Twenty: Eight Engravings, 

A Tale. 


ULIANA OAKLEY. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD, 
Author of ‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,’ &c. 
Printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row; 
and Westley aud Tyrrell, Dublin. 





Elegantly printing, in Monthly Parts, price 1s. em bel 
lished with beautiful Engraviugs, 
POPULAR MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
being a Description of the various Kingdoms of 
the World; the Customs, Manners, Governments, and 
Religion of their Inhabitants; the Natural Produc- 
tions, Commerce, Political Relations, aud Colonies of 
each Country. The whole illustrated with an Atlas of 
thirty-six Maps. To be completed in_ twenty five 
Parts, published monthly or oftener, forming out 
handsome Svo volume. 
By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, LL.D. 
Parts [. to ILL. ave published. 
Printed fur Knight and Lacey, Paternoster Row; 
and Westley and Tyrrell, Dublin. ee 


MR. BROUGHAM'S PAMPHLET 

On ‘the Scientific Education of the People,’ states 

PULE MECHANICS! MAGAZINE 
has, from its establishment, had an extensive 

circulation ; and it communicates, for Three- Pence & 
Week, far more valuable information, both scientine 
and practical, than wag ever before placed within the 
reach of even those who could afford to pay six times 
much for it.’ 4 

It is published in Weekly numbers (every Saturday 
morniug) at 34. embellished with numerous Engraviog® 
and in Muuthly Parts, price Is. b. io 

Also, are published, Volume I. and II. 88, each, 
extra boards. P. 

These Volumes contain xcarly Ove Thousand ba 
of Letter-press, consisting of orginal contrib 
from practical Men, on matters of Art and Scieuce. 7 
accounts of all new Luventions, Discoveries, = thet 
provements, with illustrative Engravingss rion 
with the essence of all that is valuable in eget 
uals, both British and Foreign. The whole ¢ 
lished with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings: ala? 

The extraordinary and uurivalled sale of this a4 
Work has induced the Proprietors to oy o fine 
Third Volyue with an entirely new Type 2” bbe 
Paper. They have also made a great improvem 
the Engravings, and hotpress every Number. dou. 
be bad regularly of all Booksellers in the Kiger ey 

Loudon: printed for Knight and Lacey, 


Row ; and sold by all Booksellers. = 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d. : OF 10d. if post free; Country aud Foreign Readers may have the unstam ped edition in Monthly or (Quarterly Pa 7 
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Lendon: Published Ly Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications * for the Editor’ (post paid) are to be address pple 


also vy Simpkin avd Marshall, Stationers’ Hal] Court ; 
Pah-? 





all, Sutberland. Calton Street, Edinborzh; Gritiin & Co. JGlasgow ; 


Booker, 23, Fore Street; Ray, Creed Lane; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin's-le-Grant 
aird by al! Bouksellers and Newsyexdcrs —Printed by Davidvou, Serle's Place Carey 
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